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A Projection Returns and Materalizes 
Some Observations About Nazi Germany’ 


BY Fritz MOELLENHOFF, M.D. (Peoria) 


Tue mechanism of projection plays a large part in the uncon- 
scious reactions of the single individual as well as of the masses. 
Fenichel (1) has shown this in his paper “Psychoanalysis of 
Anti-Semitism.” You accuse the scapegoat, that is, the object of 
the projection, of your tendencies and wishes which are unbear- 
able to your consciousness and in this way you get rid of the 
threatening internal pressure. After the projection has been 
performed you might even risk going after the realization of 
your wishes. You feel that they have almost lost their properties 
of causing anxieties. 

The national socialistic newspaper “Der Stuermer” furnishes 
an excellent example of a projection. Its editor, Julius Streicher, 
was one of Hitler’s closest collaborators. In this newspaper 
appear day after day pornographic stories about the criminal 
sexual life of the Jews. The articles are illustrated by crude 
drawings. The staff members have projected into the Jews their 
own phantasies, desperately similar to those of drunken brothel 
customers. On a somewhat higher, but, as to mechanism, very 
similar level is the oratory of a Hitler adherent who had been 
an officer in the imperial army and after his retirement had 
devoted his time to historical studies. He tried to convince me 
that the Jews had founded the Catholic church, that there was 
not one Pope who had not been led invisibly and most efficiently 
by Jewish advisors. Without knowing it the Catholic church 
was making the world ready for Jewish domination that in- 
evitably would take place unless the German race would get up 
and fight. We find similar ideas in the books of Paul Von 
Lagarde and Houston Stuart Chamberlain, both being, so to 
speak, bibles in present-day Germany. The Germans accuse 
directly the Jews and more indirectly the Catholics of striving 
for world domination. They then claim the right to destroy them 
both. Of special importance in this connection are the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion in which the megalomaniac wish of the 


1 Read before the 44th meeting of the Americ. Psa. Association in Boston, 
Mass., May 18, 1942. 
(3) 
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Jews for world domination is exposed. This document is a 
falsification made up by the secret police of imperial Russia. 

The Nazi historians taught and are teaching their pupils, in 
other words the German nation, that the Jews are going to 
conquer and eventually enslave the world. They use the Pro. 
tocols of the Elders of Zion again to accuse the Jews of a con- 
spiracy progressing on a large scale and directed towards the 
destruction of the blonde, inoffensive, deep-natured German 
who did not have the slightest inkling of his frightful destiny. 
But due to the watchfulness of the Nazi leaders this “most 
dangerous enemy” has been knocked out. Then the Nazi leader 
has started to realize the idea of which he has so ardently accused 
his “terribly powerful foe,” the idea of conquering the world. 
We witness the following phenomenon: visibly and factually 
the projected idea has returned to its originator who now is able 
to put it into very effective action. 

Historically the idea of world domination is nothing new, 
though our knowledge about the world empires is certainly 
larger and studies about them more accurate. If we think of 
the Roman or Spanish empire, we immediately become aware 
of the sobering, quieting fact that they included only parts of 
the world. They were, so to speak, harmless. The British empire, 
embracing quite an amount of the world, has caused some 
resistance which was expressed in the form of many criticisms 
about the greediness of the English; but what hardens our 
resistance more and more against the omnipotent desires of 
nations is the frightful fact that the world — at a terrifying speed 
— has become smaller. With startled eyes our pride looks at this 
development. But the Pan-Germanic ideology does not. Preach- 
ing and spreading the gospel that the Germans are the model 
and master-race, Pan-Germanism loves the technical possibilities 
enabling a nation to conquer the globe. Of course, potentially 
the wish to be the first and the only one exists in every larger 
nation. Often at the beginning of wars this desire starts to sound 
the trumpet. Then the aggressions are legitimately loosened. At 
the beginning of the first World War (1914) the saying of a 
German writer, Paul Rohrbach, became rapidly popular: “The 
world will be restored to health by Germany’s creative Sub- 
stance.’”? It is not uninteresting to compare this saying with the 


2 Und es soll am deutschen Wesen noch einmal die Welt genesen. 
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present German ideology of the master and slave races. In 1914 
it was said that the whole world is ill and needs a powerful and 
knowing doctor, Germany. Compared with the Nazi intention 
the unconscious attitude was some degrees more philanthropic. 
The aggression was mixed with a grain of hesitation, maybe even 
with some sympathy for the weak or sick patient. That in the 
reality of these four years of war the omniscient doctor's treat- 
ment consisted of shells and torpedoes, was just like an operation 
without anesthesia, necessary for certain reasons. The emotional 
attitude of the Nazi Germans is remarkably franker. Mainly 
through the skillful use of a universal propaganda, that con- 
trasted in the most primitive way the noble Nazi man with the 
underdog who was not able or refused to believe in the so-called 
gospel, the whole German nation was driven into a narcissism of 
an unusual degree. The degree remains unusual even if we look 
at the history of other nations. It can be compared with the 
manic phase after a long depression that started after the last 
war (1918) .° In this narcissistic condition it is easy to feel the 
justification for domination. After the underdogs of Germany 
had been, deservedly, crushed down, the aggressive propaganda 
turned toward the frontiers. First, the Russians were aimed at, 
then the Czechs and Polish, the French and English. Finally the 
whole world became the object of a despising hatred and un- 
mixed aggression. But is it really unmixed? I might say it became 
almost pure, aided not only by the just-mentioned regression to 
a Narcissistic state, but also by the projection mechanism. We 
have come back to the accusations that the Germans raise against 
the Jews. What are they? The bottomless Jewish appetite wants 
to devour the globe. The methods of getting into position are 
various: first of all the Jewish nation split itself into smaller 
and larger groups, then spread themselves all over the world. 
These groups are characterized by a conformity and unity in- 
visible to the outside world, but, seen from the inside, extra- 
ordinarily solid. The Jewish groups through hypocritical friend- 
ships try to make a part of the host population serve their 
purposes. Through conversations and pamphlets they shake 
opinions and convictions. If necessary, through their interna- 
tional economic maneuvers they throttle the activities of people 


*Today we own Europe, tomorrow we'll conquer the world, the German 
soldiers like to sing. 
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FRITZ MOELLENHOFF, M.D. 


who resist. Or they arrange wars which weaken and destroy, 
Lies, deception, and violence are alternatingly used. At certain 
times the Jews are particularly modest and understanding. Then 
enlightenment and liberation are the Jewish motto. They 
pronuise salvation. 

This incomplete enumeration of accusations is probably suf. 
ficient to show the ideas projected into the Jews by the Anti- 
Semites. The similarity of the accusations and their realization 
by the Nazi is convincing. The small groups spreading around 
the world can be mentioned under very actual names: “‘the fifth 
columnist organization” and “the German tourist.’” One remem- 
bers what a destructive part they played, particularly, in Nor- 
way. To conquer foreign nations from the inside by sowing 
deception and quarrels, to make them ready for the military 
conquest, is a well-known machination used by the Hitler 
government. The Nazis won the members of the influential 
Cliveden circle in England. In France the former secretary of 
State, Bonnet, and a group of influential steel industrialists 
became the willing victims of the Nazis’ whispering campaign. 
This increased to a tremendous extent the tension and tattered 
condition of France. With the help of the Sudeten-Germans, 
Czechoslovakia was scuttled. After she had been conquered and 
dismembered, Poland got a piece of Czech land, but only to be 
swallowed in turn by the Germans. In between the German 
leader solemnly and repeatedly declared that all historical claims 
had been fulfilled, that the future prosperity of a peaceful 
Europe was his only goal. Let us remember the German attitude 
towards Russia that shows an unusually high degree of un- 
scrupulousness. Here the projection is especially well demon- 
strated. The Jews have always been accused of unscrupulousness 
by the Germans, who consider it the outstanding Jewish char- 
acteristic, and who love to contrast it with the German fidelity. 
Furthermore, one should not forget the German-Japanese alli- 
ance that shows up so well in the light of the new German race 
religion.‘ 


‘History, of course, reveals innumerable examples of sudden changes of 
opinions, convictions, and actions in the lives of nations. That I mention them 
here might look like a personally colored accusation which should be avoided in 
a scientific paper. Only the accumulation of those events based on unscrupulous- 
ness is striking, and the applied methods are so surprisingly bold, not to say 
naked. Every ethical coat which usually covers the actions of state leaders has 
been thrown away. 
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We can now see the evident similarity between the accusa- 
tions against the Jews and the mentality and actions of the 
Germans. Though swindle, humbug, and violence have been 
attributed to the Jewish record, their materialization belongs to 
the German record. Jewish mentality in a German embodiment? 
It would be a strange spectacle, almost a blood freezer. 


PART II 


In the above-mentioned article Fenichel warns of the attempts 
to apply psychoanalytic knowledge to “historically important 
mass phenomena.” Such warnings are certainly justified. They 
especially concern the subjective condition of the person who 
goes through immediate experience of harassing historical 
events. Reflecting upon the relationship between the cultural 
process of mankind and the development or educational process 
of the single individual, Freud (2) says that ‘““The hunting up 
of analogies should not be compulsively exaggerated.’” How do 
the historians themselves feel and think about such analogies? 
One of the most outstanding among them, the Swiss Jacob 
Burckhardt (3) may be quoted here. In his book ““Contempla- 
tions about the History of the World” we find in the chapter 
“Luck and Bad Luck in History” the following sentence: “A 
nation for instance that soon after its beginning and after a 
glorious war had ceased to exist would perhaps later not have 
been very happy and not very able to become cultured. Through 
evil within itself it might even early have become wicked and 
pernicious for its neighbors.”’ A nation, a more or less organized 
mass of human beings, is compared in its psychology with a 
single person. A nation, too, has its unconscious, its “evil within 
itself.” In the same chapter we find some more ideas about con- 
clusions based on analogies: “Meditating about the problem of 
luck and bad luck, we imperceptibly have arrived at the hu- 
man spirit’s survival, that finally appears to be like the single 
human being’s life.” The history of the endless chain of human 
generations and nations may be compared with the destiny of 
one person. A nation is considered to be one being, just as a 
person, may be a gigantic one, with an uncurbed appetite and 
colossal drives. The historian, Burckhardt, permits analogy con- 
clusions and would agree with Freud, who, being conscious of 
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their dangers, has used them. I might then come back comfort. 
ably to the mechanism of projection in persons and nations in 
order to look at it more closely. 

We know that our emotional economy has to use this mech- 
anism at a moment when unconscious impulses threaten to 
shake our balance. How this happens in the unconscious of the 
present leaders of Germany we cannot know. Out of their 
speeches, writings, and actions we might be able to draw some 
rough conclusions. In these men exist an impressive narcissism 
and an extraordinary ability to hate. Hence it is probable that 
—at least during certain periods of time — large amounts of 
anxiety will come up and will have to be digested. In order to 
materialize his wish to conquer the world a man has to urge 
himself to hate continuously, or to keep large quantities of 
hatred ready for action. A regressive state will occur that reaches 
down to the stage of the diffusion of drives. On this way back 
the narcissism, belonging possibly itself to the regressive forces, 
will be a very helpful companion. Accordingly the attitude of 
a dictator must be impersonal. There must be an utter lack of 
human relationships.® A dictator has to perform the very difficult 
task of keeping the nation in a constant “good temper,” that is, 
of keeping them hating. Inner forces — in literature we would 
say, his demon — drive him to become more and more inhu- 
mane, and furthermore, to depersonalize the individuals con- 
demned to follow him. “You belong to the state” is the supreme 
law under which the Nazis live. We have witnessed how the 
depersonalization materializes.* It starts by rendering the whole 
nation uniform through party organization. The body is dressed 
in a uniform and then the soul in “Weltanschauung.” Being 
in the army the individual is exposed to a very attractive invita- 
tion: To become identified with machines. The plane trans- 
forms him into an eagle who looks for prey and strikes down. 
In a tank the individual acquires the smashing violence of a 
father-giant who spits fire. If the national ideology that has 
been preached for years to willing ears, consists basically only 


5 Repeatedly we read in magazines and monthlies about Hitler’s private life 
that is described as being uninhibited and passionate. Needless to say that they 
were invented and certainly not always by the foes of Hitler. 

® Depersonalization is used here in the sense of ego-disintegration. 
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of hatred and suspicion, such identifications with machines 
functioning like reflexes will be unusually firm and satisfac- 
tory. Party and army service that ask for an enormous amount 
of time and effort lead necessarily to the scattering of family 
life and determine the boy’s start in regard to his heterosexual 
drives. It seems inevitable that the minute and rigid education 
apparatus, that the party leaders so masterly invented and set 
going, will end in a “homosexualization en masse.” It will be a 
factor in the depersonalization process, another agent of anxiety. 
The educational apparatus works on two lines. One is mysticism, 
the other pseudo-science. The German boys and young men are 
impressed with a religious belief that they belong to a master 
race whose destiny it is to conquer and dominate the world. The 
German national board of education tells them further: Because 
you are absolutely unique, thanks to your Germanhood, all 
other people and nations of the world will hate you. You are 
the most noble specimen, but no one will believe that. There- 
fore you must learn to despise and to hate, and then you will be 
able to do everything you want.’ 

Reality has shown that it is not at all difficult to bring a whole 
nation, at least its greater part, to the point where hatred is 
the dominating feeling. The self-confidence of the German edu- 
cated in this way is not based on the narcissism that has been 
filtered through an experienced and mature ego, but it is rooted 
in its naive infantile part, fed by a most powerful father. 

The other line of Nazi education appears on first sight to be 
scientific. Through scientific methods the young German is told 
again: We can demonstrate that you belong really to the master 
race. Research about heredity, measurements, blood examina- 
tions will show it. No one shall be permitted to marry without 
being examined, physically and mentally. If there is anything 
wrong with you in regard to your convictions, your feelings, or 


"I found a very good example of the present German education in the New 
Republic (Jan. 26, 1942) that quoted a certain M. F. Schmidt, vice-gauleiter of 
Wirttemberg, addressing the Hitler Youth. “We can consider the mere fact of 
belonging to our nation,” he continued, “as the purest manifestation of a moral 
and divine reality. When we say a man is German or of German blood we 
acknowledge a divine and inviolable manifestation of creation. In fact, this 
acknowledgment is to us identical with the discovery of God . . . This ideology 
offers to the world a new philosophy, a new culture and a new well-being, and 
resuscitates in the universe a new ideal of humanity ruled by heroic new laws.” 
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FRITZ MOELLENHOFF, M.D. 


in the way your ears are formed, you will never beget a child! 
Besides the fact that this mixture of a new belief and biology is 
intellectually untenable, what an abyss of confusion this educa. 
tion must have brought about! The masses are promised an 
eternal life of success and happiness. On the other hand they are 
threatened with castration and death. One can imagine that this 
primitive education can recreate easily the old belief in demons, 
Within the individual the demons are hatred, anxiety, and guilt, 
But getting more and more into the stage of depersonalization, 
after the loss or the utter reduction of the ego, he soon will 
project the demons into the outside world, and there they open 
the hellish ball, the Jews, Russians, French, English, and f.- 
nally, the Americans.° 

Consciously the individual feels superior and entitled to 
dominate the world. He was tested and has passed the exam- 
ination; his infantile narcissism and his aggressions have been 
legitimized. The super-ego is totally identified with the leader, 
the ego has more or less ceased to exist, the id is permitted to 
hate freely. 

Leader and masses are now able to take everything, even 
guilt, to a high extent. There is a German proverb: If you 
share grief, you divide grief.*° The same is valid in regard to 
guilt. If you share guilt, you divide guilt. You can, at least, try 
to take it. This alleviation can increase the mystic ecstasy of 
the masses looking up to the “divine leader.” 

In regard to the unconscious path, leader and masses in Ger 
many have probably gone through the same process. The ear- 
liest narcissistic omnipotence and every ounce of aggression were 
stirred up, and this must have led to the development of anxiety. 
“We are the master-race’’ is the narcissistic idea that should 
ward off anxieties, and that, rationalizing on the surface, works 
with psychological, historical, and biological theories and means. 


8 It is very enlightening to state that among the first laws enforced by the Nazi 
government the sterilization law appeared concerning people with certain mental 
disease. The threat of castration is evident, veiled again in an elaborate scientific 
scheme and carried through by special jurisdiction, 

® Aside from the historical fact that the Germans were always good soldiers and 
produced excellent army staffs, the elan of their attacks called by some writers 
revolutionary must have something to do with the belief that the world is 
populated with destructive demons, It is not so much a revolutionary idea but a 
desperate education that drives the soldiers forward. 

10 Geteiltes Leid ist halbes Leid. 
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If and when this sadistic-narcissism, uncreative by nature, pro- 
duces the idea of world conquest, then anxiety will increase 
again. Anxiety forces the carrier of the idea to look for a pre- 
decessor who, cherishing the same insane idea, will share the 
guilt, make it bearable, and will permit the materialization of 
the idea. The carrier, the dictator, though he looks down upon 
millions of organized, obedient, and even ecstatic men, will 
during his sleepless nights feel that they will need the predeces- 
sor also in order not to become overwhelmed by their guilt and 
anxieties." This is one side of the picture that one can draw 
about the leader and the masses. But we have to ask whether 
the speculation about the projection en masse is really possible. 
To uniform the mentality of the masses is nowadays an unex- 
pectedly easy job. In the totalitarian states newspapers and the 
radio are controlled to the utmost possible degree. Especially 
the radio is dangerous because its possession means a daily in- 
vitation not to phantasy any more, even to give up thinking 
altogether. In spite of that or even because of that the single 
member of the masses will still have his very private hours dur- 
ing which he will feel the scoundrel in himself, I mean his 
unconscious drives. If he then turns on his radio he will soon 
hear something about the scoundrels, his enemies. His private 
anxiety will leave him. With it, of course, his own mind. 

Less transparent is the problem whether the leader, whose 
knowledge and ability are incomparably higher than those of 
the masses, is at all in need of the mechanism of projection. From 
the book “Mein Kampf” we learn how unusually well, un- 
scrupulously and consciously Hitler deals with the masses and 
their psychological needs. Has he become aware — studying the 
protocols — of the similarity in intentions and methods? I doubt 
it. I believe that the unconscious economy will not permit a man 
to recognize the similarity between himself and the hated object. 
We are inclined to confer on exceptional men with overwhelm- 
ing success a more lucid and intimate knowledge about them- 
selves. This might be right. But it does not mean that they suffer 
from a shrunken unconscious. On the contrary, it seems to be 


In this connection it should be mentioned that Hitler’s sleeplessness is one 
of the biggest problems of the German chemical factories as well as of his Byzan- 
tine surroundings. Hitler himself even dismissed his well-known hate of alcohol 
and started drinking a light beer especially brewed for the “fiihrer.” It might 
make him more popular if this is possible. 
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extremely active as we are justified to conclude from the 
symptomatology of Herr Hitler. 

The choice of the object of projection deserves a few remarks, 
The question comes up whether it should be a weaker or a 
stronger object. The expression “scapegoat” tells us something. 
From Frazer's (4) studies we know that most frequently animals 
were chosen, but sometimes human beings too, though only 
diseased ones, cripples, or paid weaklings. 

The Jews, a traditional object, became the scapegoat of the 
Nazis. They were weak if one thinks of their number and in. 
fluence in Germany, just as they are unimportant interna- 
tionally. Many people do not like to recognize it. Whether in 
the unconscious of the Germans looking for a scapegoat, the 
historical fact of the incredible tenacity which the Jews have 
displayed in regard to their belief, played a part, or whether one 
is justified to see a parallel between the “‘chosen people” and 
the “master-race,” might be left open. In any event, it is strange 
that the despised Jew unaccustomed to fight should be strong 
enough to threaten the world. It is, of course, unimportant how 
the rationalizing thinking of the Germans imagines the means 
by which the Jew conquers the world. For the unconscious, the 
Jew is strong and utterly dangerous just as the sadistic- 
narcissistic impulses of the German nation are. The paradoxical 
comparison forces itself on us that the world conqueror behaves 
like a child who in the dark sees ghosts. He likewise visualizes 
his predecessor, the murderous fellow who threatens the world 
with destruction and from whom the noble and peaceful suc- 
cessor has to free the world.’* 

In the beginning I said that we became witnesses of events 
that showed how the projected idea returns to the originator 
and how he has started to materialize it. This was the main 
reason why I thought a casuistic historical contemplation might 
be of interest. I am aware how schematized and sketchy the 
description is. In historical movements and events many factors 
play their part that I purposely had to neglect. 

Among the many questions that remain open and unanswered 
in the ticklish matter of analogies I wish to discuss one more. 


12 One remembers Hitler’s continuous roar about the Jewish-Bolshevik bloody 
communism from which he must save the world. 
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Anxiety forces the single individual and the masses to project. 
The source of the anxiety is mostly the unconscious part of the 
super-ego that is connected and fed by parts of the aggression 
which the id owns. Freud (2) says: “We are justified in saying 
that also the community builds up a super-ego under the in- 
fluence of which cultural development occurs.” One can imagine 
that the German nation in its present condition has developed 
some sort of super-ego that, as I believe, has nothing to do with 
the cultural process. I am tempted to call this sort of super-ego 
a super-id. However, this collective super-ego cannot be fed by 
aggressions for this reason: An unbelievably large amount of 
hatred and violence has become legitimized, highly esteemed, 
directed outwards, and realized. Furthermore, we know from 
Freud, (5) “that the conscience becomes more severe and sen- 
sitive the more an individual abstains from becoming aggres- 
sive against others.” But there is an anxiety; otherwise there 
would be no projection. We must remember then the regression, 
the deadly unreal play with the early omnipotence, the deper- 
sonalization that ended in a deification of a human being and 
a setting up of a new religion. We have to remember the 
“homosexualization en masse.” I suppose that all this can ex- 
plain the anxiety leading to projection. It is the sad story of 
the neglected Eros. 
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The Misapprehended Oracle 


BY 


Otto FENICHEL, M.D. (Los Angeles) 


I SHALL use Freud’s significant paper “A Disturbance of Men. 
ory on the Acropolis”? as a point of departure for further study, 
In the year 1904 during an unexpected trip, Freud was standing 
in front of the Acropolis and suddenly had the feeling “so al] 
this really exists just the way we learned about it in school.” 
Analysis showed that this astonishment about reality had been 
displaced from another situation and actually meant “so it is 
really true that I was allowed to come to Athens.” He had been 
doubtful of this, not about the reality of the Acropolis. He com- 
pares his own emotional setting with that of “those wrecked 
by success.”? He was afraid of something like the envy of the 
gods when his wishes to travel were fulfilled; and his feeling 
of guilt made him believe that it would not be right for him to 
experience the gratification of such a wish. The feeling that it 
was all “real” was to soothe the anxiety which made its appear- 
ance when his desire was fulfilled. The origin of this anxiety, 
i.e., feeling of guilt, was a consideration of filial duty. He thought 
he was not allowed to be more successful than his father. 

Let us bear in mind the anxiety situation which, according 
to Freud, underlies such situations of doubts about reality: A 
wish which is inhibited by a sense of guilt is suddenly gratified, 
and a conflict results between the inclination to enjoy this 
gratification and the opposing feeling of guilt. And let us 
now examine other examples of similar experiences. 

One of them concerns the screen memory of a patient who, 
as an adolescent boy, saw a girl wearing short socks which showed 
her legs. He thought in astonishment, “I must always remember 
that girls also have legs.”* The second case concerns a woman 
patient who suffered from pseudologia fantastica. She often 
thought she had fabricated something which actually turned out 


1 Freud: A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis. 

2 Freud: Those Wrecked by Success. Coll. Papers. IV. p. 323. 

8Fenichel: Ueber Angstabwehr, Insbesonders durch Libidinisierung. Int. 
Ztschft. f. Psa. XX, 1934. 
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to be true; then she would become very frightened and suffered 
from uncomfortable feelings of estrangement. 

The first case is not difficult to understand. The command to 
remember directs the boy’s attention to the existence of girls’ 
legs and serves to cover up something else, namely that these 
girls have no penises. Here, too, the doubt has been displaced. 
The command to remember, which certainly is an equivalent to 
the experience “‘so it is really true,” is utilized in this case to 
substantiate the idea: “Something else which is true, is not 
true”; it is used in the service of repression. 

The second case is somewhat more complicated. The patient 
was apparently frightened by a magical experience of her own 
omnipotence of thought: What she believed she was making 
up, turned out to be true. But analysis showed that her at- 
tempt to “make up” was an attempt to deny an unpleasant 
reality — and what appeared like “omnipotence of thought” was 
actually a failure of such an attempt. 

For example: Due to specific childhood situations, the patient 
was very much afraid of being sick. As a child she sometimes 
wanted to play hookey and told her mother that she felt ill. 
She rubbed the thermometer which was given her until the 
mercury indicated a fever of, let us say, 100° and then intro- 
duced it. It happened that the thermometer registered 101° 
when it was taken out. Here the “estrangement” represents a 
failure of repression. It sets in when the patient is enforced to 
acknowledge something which she had tried to deny.‘ 

These two cases have one thing in common: They contain 
the element “‘so it is really true that.” But in the first case the 
stressing of reality facilitates the repression (the stressed reality 
being of a reassuring nature), in the second case the repressed 
reality comes back and repression fails. In the first case a sub- 
stitute for that which should remain repressed is perceived as 
“real,” which insures the desired repression; in the second case 
the unwanted reality makes its appearance in opposition to the 


‘In this connection it is interesting that this tendency to “make believe” — 
(which sometimes failed and thus aroused the “estrangement” in question) — 
was this patient’s main mechanism of defense. I described elsewhere (Zur 
Oekonomie der Pseudologia Phantastica. Int. Ztschft. f. Psa. u. Imago. XXIV, 
1939) that her pseudologia was formed according to the formula: If it is possible 
to deceive others, it may also be possible that my memory is deceiving me, that 
what I have experienced, but would prefer not having experienced, may be mere 
phantasy. She was frightened when it proved itself to be real, nevertheless, 
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tendency to repress. Both cases feel a kind of astonishing es. 
trangement. But the ego of the first case — feeling reassured — 
is relieved; that of the second is terrified. — If it is permitted 
to compare the Acropolis-case with these two cases, Freud’s 
experience is nearer to the former case. His disturbance is of a 
pleasant nature, and reality is experienced as a reassurance 
against superfluous anxieties. Insofar as there was a feeling of 
guilt in the case of the Acropolis, opposing the desired gratifica- 
tion, there has also been a tendency that standing in front of 
the Acropolis might be not true; and this tendency now dropped 
out. 

So we have a conflict between either the perception or the 
expectation of a terrifying reality on the one hand, and the 
tendency to repress on the other. What actually happens serves 
in the cases of the Acropolis and the girl’s legs to devaluate the 
fear which made the perception or the expectation terrifying; 
in the case of the fever reality confirms the danger of impending 
punishment.® 


5 Many persons try to repress their guilt feeling by denying reality; either by 
denying any danger of punishment, which is done by denying the truth of 
ominous facts, or by denying the full reality of the punishable instincts. In those 
cases phantasy not only serves as a substitute for an unpleasant reality, but as a 
denial of a (magically perceived) reality. To the patient who denied her fever by 
simulating it, thinking was a charm used against the coming true of what had 
been thought. The patient said to herself, it was very improbable that anything 
might happen just the way she had thought about it beforehand. Eventually she 
did not believe in any reality. During analysis she found out that she was under 
chronic tension, constantly waiting for a curtain to fall so that at last the play 
might end and real life begin. With a kind of depersonalization she sometimes 
felt amazed that people eat or go to the bathroom — as if she had been of the 
opinion that instinctual things only are thought of but never actually done. She 
used to daydream horror stories about lunatics; and her first great anxiety spell 
occurred when she suddenly witnessed a temper tantrum of a psychotic. 

The well-known phenomenon of “dream in dream” may serve a similar pur- 
pose. It attempts to deny the reality of instinctive pleasure in order to render 
possible the enjoyment, which is “only dreamt of,” in spite of a fear of punish- 
ment. And in the same way as we have described a failure of such an attempt in 
the fever-fright of our patient —a failure of the consolation “it is only a dream” 
may also occur, A patient remembered that at puberty he often experienced in 
dreams tempting situations which he did not dare to make use of, doubting 
whether this is dream or actuality. He tried to escape from this dilemma by 
making the following mental note in daytime: “Whenever I feel a doubt whether 
this is reality or dream —I may be sure that it is dream; when actually awake, 
I do not feel such doubts.” It was to no avail; he doubted again in the next 
sexual dream, 

A novel and play of Andrejew, “The Thought” describes such a failure of an 
attempted denial by “making up.” A strange and doubtlessly schizoid man sud- 
denly gets the idea to simulate madness and to kill his friend for that purpose. 
In the insane asylum after the deed he begins to doubt whether all this was 
merely a game. 
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We said that the mechanism of denial, which might fail, is 
utilized not only against outer realities, but also against inner 

ilt-feelings and such outer realities which seem to confirm the 
validity of guilt feelings. We know people whose whole per- 
sonality is determined by a denial of guilt according to the for- 
mula “Not I am guilty, the other fellow is guilty.” Now we 
would like to interrupt our trend of thought and first consider 
a particular manifestation of this mechanism where the situa- 
tion may be formulated as follows: “Not I am guilty, but fate 
or God is guilty.” 

If such a defense could be successful, the individual would 
be free from guilt. But we all know cases where this mechanism 
fails or is insufficient. So the accusations against God, fate, or 
parents must be tenaciously repeated since without such per- 
tinacity the unconscious but still active expectation of punish- 
ment would instantly reappear. In the “Schicksalsdrama,” where 
tragedy is the outcome of predestined fate, all the artistic effort 
is directed toward showing that man cannot escape his doom. It 
was first demonstrated by analysis that in such cases the tragedy 
ensued not because of the inexorable course of fate, but because 
of the undeniable consequences of the hero’s guilt. 

And therewith we come to the function of the oracle. In 
ancient times it was customary to consult the gods when con- 
fronted with a weighty decision in order to shift the responsi- 
bility. If the words of the oracle were obeyed, somebody else 
could be held responsible for what happened, and a sense of 
guilt or perhaps a fear of impending punishment became un- 
necessary. 

Now what takes place, when, as in the Oedipus myth, the 
oracle foretold the future, and the drama is based on the fact 
that the individual tries to escape from the prophecy but is 
eventually unable to do so? We can formulate the situation of 
Oedipus in the following fashion: “Something which is bound 
to happen must not happen — but finally it happens anyhow.” 
And now we come back to the problems previously discussed. 
We said about the fever-patient: “Something which has taken 
place should not have taken place, but it happened anyhow.” 
We have added that this formula as related to the past is also 
significant for the future insofar as the past was only to be 
denied in order to deny the future punishment resulting from 
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it. Oedipus tries to escape the oracle in the same way as the 
visitor of the Acropolis fights the envy of the gods, the lover 
of the girl’s legs the possibility of castration, the simulating gir] 
the existence of real fevers. The modern cases’ denial is directed 
against the guilty act, or against the culpability, or against the 
possibility of punishment. The ancient hero denies the re. 
sponsibility for the act and so his punishability — for everything 
was predetermined by fate. The prophecies of the oracle are in 
fact a retrospective projection of the guilt-oppressed ego. 

The oracle was consulted not only to obtain advice about an 
external situation, but especially when a decision had to be 
made about an inner conflict: whether what the individual had 
in mind was permissible or whether a punishment was to be 
expected. In such a case the oracle was asked for permission, 
that is for a divine decision, which might act as a counterweight 
against the twinges of conscience. 

We can still detect this oracular function in the analysis of 
the modern oracle seeker, the superstitious compulsion neurotic, 
For instance, one patient remembered that he habitually per- 
formed a ritual in order to decide whether or not he should give 
way to the temptation of masturbation; that is whether mas 
turbation might be permitted just once more. If luck were with 
him, he gave way to the drive in the hope that he might displace 
the guilt upon the gods. If luck were against him, he invented an 
excuse in order to repeat the oracular process until he obiained 
the desired permission. I hardly need to add that the displace. 
ment of guilt upon the gods was unsuccessful, that he did not 
escape his pangs of conscience, that he felt it to be absurd that 
the same gods who had forbidden masturbation should permit 
it on this occasion. An oracle of this kind seeks to accomplish 
the impossible. The parents who forbid certain activities should 
be made to permit and even to encourage them. 

The well-known ambiguous meaning of oracular predictions 
must by its very nature have a social significance: The priests 
reject the responsibility which has been foisted upon them and 
express themselves in words of double meaning so that they are 
protected against all future eventualities. But such double mean- 
ings may meet the demands of the ambivalent oracle-seeker 
halfway, who wants permission to gratify his instinctual needs 
and expects an unavoidable refusal. He tries to interpret a prog: 
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THE MISAPPREHENDED ORACLE 
nostication of double meaning as a permission, but remains un- 
able to rid himself of the feeling that he should have interpreted 
it as a prohibition and as a warning of punishment. Kris called 
to my attention the connection between interpretation of the 
ambiguous prophecies and the solution of riddles. The indi- 
vidual who rejects all knowledge of guilt and represses the sig- 
nificance of his act, misunderstands the task. And the wise man 
who can solve every riddle is not the most intelligent, but he 
who can recognize the hidden truth because he is emotionally 
free and unhindered by repressions. 

The motive of the misapprehended oracle must have some- 
thing to do with such a conflict. This motive means that an 
oracular pronouncement is apprehended as a pacifier until a 
moment comes when the uncanny thought comes up: “This 
utterance of the oracle, in which I believed, is true, but in an 
entirely different sense from that which I had supposed. It brings 
me misfortune — and only now when I can no longer escape it, 
I understand and do not know why I could have misconstrued 
it before.’”” This sensation is probably related to the uneasiness 
which the patient with the temperature of 101° experienced 
and corresponds to the feeling, “It is as though I had been blind, 
since I now see clearly the fatal truth when it is too late to 
escape.” Let us take the story of Macbeth as an example of this 
frequently recurring theme. Macbeth thinks he is secure be- 
cause the witches predicted security. But Birnam Wood does 
come to Dunsinane, and no woman did give birth to Macduff. 

Many things are condensed herein: The weird quality of 
irrevocable fate, the uncanniness of sudden clear vision, the 
consequent inevitable knowledge of what is to come, and a feel- 
ing of guilt: I ought to have known before what I know now. 

We have already mentioned the analysis of “Ananke.” 
“Ananke” who cannot be escaped is identical with the furies. 
What cannot be escaped from are the consequences of one’s own 
guilt. And it is, as we have already said, only a defense against the 
guilt-feeling, that this, guilt is made to seem predestined. What 
actually is predestined is Talion’s law: Who has committed 
the deed cannot escape punishment. Macbeth’s first crime is the 
murder of the father which draws the other murders after it. 
He murders and believes that he could get rid of the responsi- 
bility by calling upon the soothsaying of the witches. The 
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prophecy, which apparently exculpates him, must actually 
mean: ‘Do not believe that you can escape conscience. Punish. 
ment is inevitable.” 

How does it mean that? And what purpose is served by the 
motive of the misunderstanding? 

The prophecy about the wandering wood and the man who 
has not been born of a woman sounds like a paradox. Dream in. 
terpretation and the analysis of compulsion neurosis have taught 
us that a paradox means derision. Then who is deriding whom? 
The witches Macbeth? Macbeth thinks that the witches tel] 
him one thing when they are really telling him something else, 
They cradle him in apparent security, but really foretell dis. 
aster. Perhaps there is something of derision in the idea that 
someone who has committed such a monstrous deed could be. 
lieve that he might be able to escape punishment. But the fact 
that Macbeth allowed himself to be soothed by the witches points 
to the conclusion that the derision is directed against himself 
by Macbeth’s own conscience. He tries to think: “It is as unlikely 
that I will be punished as that a wood could move or an unborn 
man injure me.” Such a cynical rejection of the conscience nat- 
urally arises from a repression of guilt and even precipitates a 
repetition of the act. The misunderstanding itself is guilt: “I 
understand the prophecy foretelling my misfortune as though 
it were announcing my salvation”; and this means, “I may go 
on acting without listening to my conscience.” 

Let us consider now the sensations arising at the moment of 
sudden clarification. A patient emphasizes the déja-vu-like char- 
acter of certain feelings in repetitive dreams in which something 
he has always known suddenly takes on a different and disas- 
trous meaning. In such dreams he is feeling: ‘““Now I under- 
stand what once happened. Now it repeats itself and that is why 
I know that I can no longer escape disaster. I know and could 
say exactly what will happen at any moment. What is going to 
happen now had to happen because that is how it happened 
before.” 

In this particular type of déja-vu sensation the individual not 
only feels that everything that is going to happen has already 
happened in exactly the same fashion, but also feels that he 
knows exactly what is going to happen in the next moment, 
since it is the repetition of a past experience. Isakower re- 
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cently compared sensations of this sort with retrograde amnesia: 
“Just as the tendency to repress can retrogressively involve ex- 
tensive areas, the tendency to reactivate a latent attitude has 
the tendency to extend itself in the form of sensations of the 
return of a previously experienced past. The relationship may 
be expressed as follows: The amnesia takes the place of the 
(unpleasant traumatic) experience and tends to extend beyond 
it retrogressively. The déja-vu attitude takes the place of an 
experience which urgently seeks reactivation and tends to extend 
beyond it into the future (anterograde). The similarity is a 
formal one: In either case the process has the tendency not only 
to prevent the true content from coming into the foreground, 
but also to extend itself in a certain direction over all similar 
and connected experiences.’’* We are now able to add the ex- 
planation as to what earlier experience seeks reactivation, and 
in what- way this is done. We are dealing with the repressed 
memory of a guilt-laden act which now threatens to return as 
a punishment turned against the ego. It is experienced that it 
necessarily has to return in such a form from which there is no 
reprieve. The fact that the individual repressed the deed and 
hoped to escape from its consequences means a magnification 
or repetition of the guilty act in the same way as remorseless- 
ness in criminology is regarded as an aggravating circumstance. 
When in this déja-vu phenomenon the experiencing of reality 
is stressed so much, this is due to the fact that the tendency to 
repress has tried to cast doubt upon this reality or its true 
meaning. 

The misapprehension of the oracle corresponds to a guilt 
which revenges itself with sudden revelation. Now, how can it 
be that the overpowering sense of guilt for murder or incest can 
be displaced upon a misunderstanding of the meaning of veiled 
words? — Freud designates as “spiteful defiant obedience” that 
frequent phenomenon which manifests itself through apparent 
obedience which conforms with the exact wording of the com- 
mand rather than with its true intention.’ Such a literal pseudo- 
obedience is often also used to make a forbidden instinctual 
satisfaction possible in spite of a definite prohibition. We could 


SIsakower: A Contribution to the Pathopsychology of Phenomena Associated 
with Falling Asleep. Int. Journal of Psychoanalysis. XIX, 1938. 
7 Freud: Notes of a Case of Obsessional Neurosis. Coll. Papers. IV, p. 296. 
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imagine a stubborn child who has been told not to touch him. 
self “down below,” and who might lift his behind up, and mas- 
turbate. The child is trying to create a situation in which it is 
possible to declare that the order has been obeyed and that the 
father is unjust if he metes out punishment. Such a manoeuver 
cannot be entirely successful because the child, who has mis- 
interpreted the prohibition, knows that he has actually dis- 
obeyed. The sense of guilt which tends to inhibit the instinctual 
gratification is held in check by the misunderstanding which 
creates a sense of obedience and conformity. Jt is this mechanism 
of defense which is the essence of the misunderstanding of the 
oracular utterances. In this way the misunderstanding itself 
becomes a double of the deed: The person has been in doubt 
not only about the reality of incest, primal scene, or absence of 
a penis, but about the reality of his own guilt or the fatherly 
prohibition. The recognition that the prohibition really is 
effective brings again into consciousness the expectation of the 
punishment which the individual unsuccessfully had tried to 
escape.® 

We are dealing with the return of the repressed, but in this 
case the repressed is a super-ego demand which was denied, but 
returns, nevertheless. 

The fright at a 101° fever is absolutely comparable to Mac- 
beth’s fright. The stress which is laid on the reality of the 
Acropolis or of girl’s legs, however, is a defense against this 
fright: I do not need to feel guilty; the reality is mere reality, 
no revenging furies. There reality confirms, here it contradicts 
magic expectations. 

According to Freud, the nature of the uncanny depends upon 
the fact that something once believed, then disbelieved, is even- 
tually proved to be true.’ The law of Talion is so closely inter- 
woven with the world of magical thought which our ego pretends 
to have conquered, that any sudden warning that magical 
power might be potent, is apt to remobilize a Jatent expectation 
of punishment. 

When a man signs a pact with the devil and hopes to fool 
him, and then nevertheless is caught by the devil, his position 


8 And the recognition that the prohibition actually is not effective, brings about 
the comfortable type of estrangement which Freud felt on the Acropolis. 
® Freud: The Uncanny. Coll. Papers. IV, p. 368. 
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is similar to that of Macbeth. The invitation of Don Juan to the 
dead commander is also a cynical duplicate of his intention to 
murder him, and the unnatural way in which the latter accepts 
the invitation opens his eyes about something which he should 
have known before and from which there is no longer any 
escape. 

That the misunderstanding represents a rebellion against the 
prohibiting power —a rebellion which fails—is shown very 
clearly in stories in which a misunderstanding is purposefully 
simulated to negate the plans of fate. Ina Grimm fairy tale, death 
gave a physician the special power to foretell whether or not his 
patients would die: If he appeared to the doctor at the foot of 
the sickbed, the patient would live, but if he appeared at the 
head, the patient would die. As Death appears at the bedside of 
the princess whom the physician loves, the doctor quickly has 
the bed turned around so that Death will stand at the foot and 
the patient live. But the doctor is soon punished for this misdeed. 

The misapprehended oracle, where a threat of punishment is 
taken to mean the security of the narcissistic integrity and where 
this misunderstanding leads to a horrible and uncanny awaken- 
ing is a tragedy not without comedy correlates. In those parallels 
there is a misunderstanding of something which is harmless or 
secures Narcissistic integrity as though it were a threat, thereby 
betraying the guilty conscience. These comic elements are com- 
parable to the liberating experiencing of the realness of reality 
which is shown in analysis as a release from the anxiety expected 
in connection with phantasies related to certain subjects; but 
the difference is that the subject now dees not enjoy this libera- 
tion but is ridiculed for his need of such a liberation. The fre- 
quent jokes which introduce an anxiety situation, which then 
turns out to be neither mysterious nor frightening but a well- 
known truth, where we discharge the energy of the saved anxiety 
by our laughing, show this character. The Jew, who is dressed 
as a lion in the circus and suddenly sees himself face to face with 
another lion, and who becomes frightened and begins to say 
liis prayers (whereupon the other lion continues the prayer) — 
he demonstrates a misunderstanding which is the opposite of 
that of “Macbeth.” When the seven men from Schwaben think 
the hare is a dragon, then this grotesque mistake shows a guilty 
conscience derived from the desire to murder the father. Finally 
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the fools and rogues, who usurp the seat of kings or judges who 
are expected to render serious and weighty decisions, and who 
find a solution for anxieties, serious difficulties, or troublesome 
situations by means of a silly misunderstanding, symbolize the 
attempt to reassure the effectiveness of the misunderstanding 
and to eliminate the anxiety of a rude awakening. 

Other jokes illustrate the function of the misunderstood or- 
acle — not in the way that a guilty man overhears the prophecy 
of his punishment, but that a conceited braggart misunderstands 
a prediction which deflates him as appraising him — and we 
laugh at his expense. There are many anecdotes about rabbis 
who, asked for an opinion about a book written by one of their 
disciples, make a remark which sounds like an expression of 
praise but which actually divulges their criticism: “Your book 
might give the crown back its former glory.” In Jewish this 
means “to explain clearly and precisely an incomprehensible 
part of the Talmud.” But the rabbi elucidates, “It is well-known 
that paper is made out of dirt; but you took paper and turned 
it back into dirt.” 
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Ego Strength and Ego Weakness 


BY 
HERMAN NuNBERG, M.D. (New York) 


Ir sEEMS to me that the ultimate solution of the problem of this 
discussion cannot be given at present. For, if we wish to estimate 
the strength or weakness of the ego, we must be able to measure 
the energies of this ego. This we are not yet equipped to do. We 
can, however, on the basis of individual observations and 
reflections, draw certain conclusions concerning the relative 
strength or weakness of the ego in definite situations. 

Freud succinctly expresses this idea in one sentence: “The 
crucial point of the whole situation (i.e., health or illness) is the 
relative strength or weakness of the ego.” (Ges. Schr. Vol. XI, 
p. 374). This indicates our problem. We must inquire what is 
meant by the relativity of the energy of the ego? What relation 
is to be understood when this term is used? The larger or smaller 
amount of energy within the ego itself, or the relation of the 
ego energy to the energy of the id, the superego, or the outside 
world? I think all of these relations are comprised in this 
concept. 

In psychoanalytic literature the ego has often been discussed 
as though it were an independent system, complete in itself. 
We know, however, that this is by no means true. Freud states: 
“There is no primary antagonism between the ego and the id; 
they belong together, and in healthy states they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other” (Ges. Schr. Vol. XI., p. 327). 

It is evident why this must be so. The ego is, in fact, only a 
part of the id, which has evolved from the id under the in- 
fluence of the outer world and has taken over certain tasks 
which the id is unable to perform. Thus we may say that the id 
has created its ego. 

The ego is fed by energies coming from the instincts of the 
id. If we did not have to take other moments into account, we 
might assume, on the basis of this consideration, that the ego is 
strong or weak according to the quantities of energy developed 
by the instincts, in short, that the strength or weakness of the 
ego depends on the instincts. 
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This formula, simple as it is, is applicable to many cases. For 
others, however, it is not true. A person of powerful instincts 
often achieves much in life; a person whose instinct life has no 
vigor will not accomplish much. On the other hand, as Freud 
says: ‘“Through innate force and turbulence of the instincts, the 
ego is, from the very beginning, confronted with too great a 
task.” Persons who cannot accomplish this task, who are not able 
to develop the most necessary inhibitions, are men who merely 
yield to their instincts and desires. They come continually into 
conflict with reality. Their ego is too weak to master their 
instincts; it is overpowered by them instead. 

An ego with strong instincts may thus under certain circum. 
stances be weak, since it may be compelled by the instincts to 
carry out actions which the external world opposes. A conflict 
between the ego and the outside world results, often ending 
with the defeat of the ego. If an ego with strong instincts does 
not come into conflict with reality, it is evident that it has suc- 
ceeded in forming inhibitions which prevent the discharge of 
the instinct energy onto the objects of the outside world. 

These inhibitions are, in Freud’s conception, of two different 
kinds: instinct mastery and subjugation of instincts. To master 
an instinct means to be able to keep the instinct in a state of 
tension, i.e., to be able to endure pain, and in addition to be 
able to sublimate or to use the instinct directly (Ges. Schr. Vol. 
V, p. 406). By instinct subjugation Freud understands: “that 
the instinct is completely drawn into the harmony of the ego, 
accessible to all the influences from the other strivings of the 
ego, and no longer seeking its own path to gratification.” In 
other words, the effect of mastery and subjugation of the instinct 
is sublimation and synthesis on the part of the ego. 

From where does the ego gain the power to develop these 
functions? This question was answered at the beginning of this 
paper, when we referred to the fact that the ego draws its 
energies from the id, from the same source from which the 
“instinctual, pleasure-seeking man” draws his energies. Now, 
how does the instinct reach the ego? In “The Ego and the Id” 
Freud says: “There are two ways through which the contents of 
the id can enter into the ego. One way is direct, and the other 
is by way of the ego ideal; which of these two paths is taken is 
decisive for many mental activities” (Vol. VI, p. 402) . 
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At present our interest is focused on the first way, and we 
think at once of narcissism. I need not elaborate on the meaning 
of this term. I shall only summarize: A part of the libido of the 
id is not discharged by the ego onto the objects of the external 
world, but adheres to the ego itself and remains there. Object 
libido changes into ego libido; unrestrained, direct sexual energy 
is transformed into aim-inhibited, desexualized libido. Hence 
narcissism means that the ego is cathected with desexualized 
libido, i.e., energy coming from the id produces a certain tonus 
in the bodily and psychic apparatuses of the ego, indispensable 
for their functioning. Since narcissism is essential for the life of 
the ego, one might assume that narcissism strengthens the ego. 

This is true to a certain extent, since the functioning of the 
ego is inconceivable without narcissism. Narcissism insures a 

leasure premium for the ego, since the ego derives gratifica- 
tion from all of its functions. The conclusion might follow: the 
larger the quantity of narcissistic libido, the stronger the ego 
will be. To this the objection must be raised that an excessive 
quantity of narcissistic libido may, to the contrary, weaken the 
ego. It becomes over-demanding and easily vulnerable to narcis- 
sistic injuries, as may, for instance, be the case when the expected 
recognition is not given to a paper which the person presenting 
it is inclined to overestimate. If the increased narcissism leads 
to immoderate self-esteem, as in megalomania, then the lecturer 
will overesteem his paper to such an extent that he will lose his 
critical judgment; he will remain unchanged and convinced 
that the audience does not understand him. Thus the ego 
cathected with libido protects the lecturer from a deserved 
narcissistic injury. There is, however, still a third possibility: 
the paper may in fact be a good one, but too difficult for the 
audience to understand, and the person presenting it is not 
affected by the criticism and rejection he meets with and is still 
convinced of his paper’s merit. This capacity of the ego to resist 
depends, of course, upon a good measure of narcissism, which 
protects the ego from injuries from the outer world. 

It is difficult to explain without far-reaching considerations 
why narcissism strengthens the ego at one time and at another 
time weakens the ego. It is very likely that a historical moment 
plays an important role here: a developmental inhibition of the 
ego and fixation at the point of omnipotence, which may in one 
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case lead to feelings of insufficiency and inferiority, in another 
case to increased self-confidence. Freud himself says that a part 
of the normal self-esteem is a remnant of the infantile narcissism, 
that another part stems from the experience of infantile omni. 
potence (Intro. to Narcissism, Vol. VI) . Exaggerated self-esteem 
may, on the other hand, degenerate into megalomania, as we 
know from experience, or it may lead to withdrawal from 
reality. Since narcissism may in one instance strengthen the ego, 
in other instances weaken it — we have, indeed, first learned 
about narcissism from the psychosis — it cannot be considered 
the sole criterion for the strength or weakness of the ego. We 
must, therefore, look for other criteria. The ego’s sensitivity to 
pain comes immediately to mind. 

Freud says that the psychic apparatus is unable to endure pain 
and tries to protect itself from it by all means. (Die endl. und 
unendl. Analyse, Ztschr. Bd. XXIII.) Pain, therefore, causes 
the ego to be particularly on the lookout for certain stimuli, as 
though these were a threat. From this one might conclude that 
the sensitivity to pain i.e., the inability to endure greater 
amounts of pain is a sign of ego strength. Paradoxical as this 
may sound, it still is in accord with the facts in certain situations, 
since a certain ego strength is required for the anticipation of 
danger through increasing pain. Other experiences contradict 
this, however. From the neuroses alone we know that increased 
sensitivity to pain is one of the chief causes of illness; this, in- 
dubitably, indicates an ego weakness. On the other hand, a 
decreased sensitivity to pain indicates a certain strength of the 
ego. He who can stand pain, who can expose himself to danger 
without fear, will be considered a strong personality and in 
extreme cases will be honored as a hero. 

If we add that masochists not only endure pain, danger, and 
humiliation, but even seek for them, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a new dilemma: is sensitivity of the ego to paina 
sign of weakness or of strength? It may be that we shall gain 
clarity by discussing anxiety, which is, indeed, a signal of pain. 

In the beginning of development, as long as the ego is weak 
and helpless and cannot tolerate the tensions arising from its 
needs, each instinct perception is followed by gratification 
through the discharge of instinct energy in actions. But grad- 
ually “the ego develops from instinct perception to instinct 
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mastery, from submission to the instinct to instinct restriction” 
(Freud: The Ego and the Id). When the ego cannot control, 
cannot master the instinct, then anxiety appears. Anxiety, as 
we know, is the reaction of the ego to an imminent danger, a 
signal of pain, which gives rise to the defense mechanism. Even 
with the most intense anxiety, the fear of death, the ego plainly 
obeys the warning of the pleasure principle, as Freud says in 
“The Ego and the Id.” “The mechanism of the death anxiety,” 
he continues, “can only be such that the ego dismisses to a great 
extent its narcissistic libido cathexis, thus giving itself up, as 
in other types of anxiety attacks other objects are given up by 
the ego. I believe that the fear of death involves a conflict 
between the ego and the superego.” And further on: “Living, 
thus, means to the ego being loved, being loved by the superego, 
which appears also as a representative of the Id.” 

If the most intense anxiety which a human being can experi- 
ence warns of the danger of losing the narcissistic libido, thus 
trying to protect the ego from death, one might assume that a 
great quantity of anxiety can be produced only by a strong ego. 
This is true in many cases, since, in general, the affect of anxiety, 
as a discharge of energy, is one of the appropriate reactions of 
the ego. But the intensified anxiety preparedness of the neurotic 
indicates the contrary. The neurotic reacts with anxiety to 
dangers which do not exist in reality. An over-anxious person 
is admittedly a weak person. But we admire the strength of a 
human being who has overcome his fear of death and is pre- 
pared to meet all eventualities of fate. We consider him a strong 
person. 

We can see, from this rather incomplete discussion, that 
neither the sensitivity to pain nor anxiety is a decisive criterion 
for the strength or weakness of the ego. It seems to me that the 
strength or weakness of the ego is rather to be recognized by the 
way in which the ego endures, that is, masters or wards off pain. 

Normally the ego follows the reality principle which de- 
velops at the expense of the pleasure-pain principle. Adaptation 
to reality means, generally speaking, the mastering of pain and 
the ability to endure tensions. Since the ego dominates con- 
sciousness and the motor system, weakness or strength of the 
ego will assert itself in its reactions to the outer world as well as 
to the inner world. If the protection against stimuli is resistant 
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enough, if the ego is capable, on one hand, of intercepting the 
stimuli from outside, distributing them economically and trans. 
mitting them further, and, on the other hand, of mastering the 
instincts and assimilating them into its harmony, then it is 
obviously strong. Its strength is, however, not exhausted by 
merely modifying and assimilating, independently from each 
other, those stimuli which come from the two different worlds. 
They meet each other in the ego, release conflicts, tensions; the 
ego, however, endeavors to reduce the tensions, to settle the 
conflicts, to reconcile the contradictions, to mediate among 
them, in short, to fuse and unify all contradictory currents. This 
ability of the ego to mediate, put together and unify we call its 
synthetic function. As a result of this function the ego is able to 
achieve a harmonious, unified action or attitude, which tries to 
gratify both sides, reality as well as the id. The strength of the 
ego depends on the integrity of this function. It is not easy for 
the ego to fulfill its task. 

Freud says in “Die Neue Folge der Vorlesungen zur Einf. in 
die Psa.”” (Vol. XII, p. 232) : “Driven by the id, hemmed in by 
the superego, repelled by reality, the ego struggles to fulfill its 
economic task, that is, to restore harmony among the forces 
and influences which are operative within it and upon it, and 
it is comprehensible (we understand) why so often we cannot 
suppress the exclamation, ‘Life is not easy!’ If the ego is com- 
pelled to admit its weakness, it is seized by anxiety, real anxiety 
of the outer world, pangs of conscience, anxiety on the part of 
the superego, and neurotic anxiety of the passions of the id.” 

Thus, when the synthetic function fails, the three-fold de- 
pendence of the ego becomes immediately evident, and with 
this its weakness. The form of this weakness, however, changes 
according to the topography of the conflict, that is, whether the 
ego yields to the demands of reality, of the id, or of the superego. 

Naturally, even the strongest ego may break down under 
extraordinary outer, real stress; however, it will, sooner or later, 
recover. If it fails to recover after a certain time has elapsed, it 
is proof that the ego has been weak from the very beginning. 
Such an ego shows a lack of resistance when exposed to intense 
or painful stimuli from the outer world; it tries to escape, severs 
relations with reality, and, finally, gives up reality testing. The 
failure of the most important function of the ego, i.e. of its 
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ability to test reality, shows, as Freud states in “Metapsychol. 
Ergaenzungen zur Traumlehre,” that the ego has withdrawn its 
cathexis from the system Cs. This depriving of the system Cs. 
of libidinal cathexis makes the ego unresponsive to object 
cathexis of the outer world and corresponds to a denial of reality, 
to a defense against it. We then are confronted with the picture 
of a psychosis, perhaps of an amentia. 

The psychosis is, however, characterized not only by the fact 
that the ego cuts off reality, but also by the fact that it is overrun 
by the instincts of the id. The task of the ego, to mediate be- 
tween the inner and the outer world, to bring about a com- 
promise, fails in favor of the id. Thus the ego proves to be 
weaker in relation to the id than in relation to reality. In 
neurosis, too, the synthetic function fails, but here the ego proves 
to be stronger in relation to the demands of the id than to those 
of reality, as it tries to defend against the instincts and more or 
less maintains its relations with reality. The synthetic function 
of the ego fails, thus, in both the neurosis and the psychosis. 
Nevertheless, the ego is not quite so weakened and helpless as 
one might be inclined to assume, since it does, in one way or 
another, succeed in mastering the pressure of the instincts and 
the resulting conflicts. It no longer does this, of course, as 
previously, by reconciliation, mediation, and the like, but in 
another, more primitive way, through defense, for example 
through repression. The ego, obviously, has considerable re- 
sources at its command which, like a reserve force, are invoked 
when the ego needs help in solving a conflict. 

In themselves the defense mechanisms are thus not at all an 
evidence of ego weakness; on the contrary, they represent an 
expression of its strength. It shows its power fairly well by the 
fact that it is in command of consciousness and motility and 
suppresses the perception of ideas and feelings, as well as by 
the fact that it inhibits affects and actions. The factor which 
weakens the ego is the process of defense itself and its conse- 
quences. These consequences Freud describes in “Die endliche 
und unendliche Analyse” as follows: ““The defense mechanisms 
serve the purpose of defending against dangers. There is no 
doubt that they succeed in this. It is doubtful whether the ego 
can entirely renounce them during its development, but it is 
certain that they themselves can become dangerous. The dy- 
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namic effort necessary to maintain them (the defense mecha. 
nisms) as well as the ego restrictions by which they are regularly 
accompanied, prove to be a heavy burden for the psychic 
economy” (Intern. Ztschr. Vol. XXIII, p. 227) . 

We repeat, repression alone does not constitute neurosis, If 
the repression is successful, one may remain healthy, although 
the ego has to put up with some restrictions. The neurosis is 
based more upon the failure of the repression and on the 
resultant reactions, which, on the one hand, try to maintain the 
repression, and on the other hand try in some way to gratify 
what has been repressed. The result of these endeavors is the 
symptom. 

The symptom again, is a sign of ego weakness and also weakens 
the ego further. Although it solves the conflict between the 
id and the outside world, it does so in an inadequate way and 
remains in constant danger of being completely overwhelmed 
by the id. Apart from that, it fails to obtain a complete substitute 
for the instinct gratification in neuroses, and in psychoses fails 
to rebuild reality completely. Besides, it continues to weaken 
the ego more and more, because it continually affects the ego 
in order to maintain the repression by means of anti-cathexis 
and because it is a foreign body in the structure of the ego, 
disturbing its unity. Consequently the ego operates with dimin- 
ished energy and cannot satisfactorily accomplish its task of 
mediating between the outer and the inner world, in maintain- 
ing its synthetic function. 

On the basis of these considerations, one would be inclined 
to believe that the decisive criterion for the strength or weakness 
of the ego is its synthetic function. It seems, in fact, that a certain 
degree of hypofunction of the ego in regard to synthesis is an 
evidence of its weakness and provides a favorable basis for the 
encroachment of repression or other defense mechanisms. On 
the other hand, the power of resistance of this function is so 
great that the ego, having been split by the symptom formation, 
intensifies its endeavors to assimilate the symptom, to take it 
into its organization. The end result is that the entire symptom 
or an individual striving is now accepted by the ego, although 
it had been rejected at the onset of the process of illness (sec- 
ondary gain by illness) . 

The situation grows even more complicated if we consider 
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the psychosis. In the paranoidal system varieties of thoughts 
and strivings which exclude each other are fused into a unity 
in a way which leads us to speak of a generalizing tendency 
of the schizophrenic. This tendency is but a manifestation 
of the synthetic function of the ego, which is obviously in- 
creased in schizophrenia. During the beginning phase of 
neurosis as well as of psychosis, the synthetic function appears 
reduced or even lacking altogether. In the second, reactive 
phase, it is intensified. In both cases the ego is weakened. This 
fact is rather confusing. It seems to me that there is only one 
admissible way out of this difficulty, and that is the explanation 
that it is not the maximum or the minimum of cathectic energy 
of an ego function which decides the strength or weakness of 
an ego, but the optimum. In other words, an excess of cathectic 
energy impairs function just as does too little cathectic energy. 
Only a medium amount of cathexis, which we cannot measure, 
is favorable for the function of the organ. | 

As we have up to this point discussed only the relation of the 
ego to the id and to reality, we might be suspected of having 
forgotten to include the superego in our considerations. We did 
not forget it, on the contrary, it has forced itself on our mind 
over and over again. But it would have complicated the situation 
to such an extent that we preferred to neglect it as long as it 
seemed possible. 

Considering the development of the superego, we must admit 
that the ego’s striving for synthesis plays a considerable part in 
its formation, since the superego unites within itself the in- 
fluences of the external world and of the id. As long as a person 
is well, he knows nothing, in fact, of his superego, which is 
harmoniously united with his ego. What is more, as long as the 
relations between the ego and the superego are harmonious, one 
feels strong, protected and loved by the superego as he had been 
previously by his father, and thus enjoys a narcissistic gratifica- 
tion. If the relationship ceases to be harmonious, if a conflict 
arises between these two instances, then the strength or weak- 
ness of the ego becomes manifest. 

Since the superego represents the moral standards of a person, 
this conflict is of moral character; it is a conflict of conscience. 
The intensity of this conflict depends, on one hand, on the sharp- 
ness of the criticism of the superego, and on the other hand, on 
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the power of resistance of the ego. The traces left by this con. 
flict take the form of a feeling of guilt. 

The feeling of guilt, naturally, impairs the ego. The ego's 
inherent tendency to self-punishment may even lead to its 
destruction. From the manner in which the ego deals with the 
feeling of guilt, the ego’s strength or weakness can be judged. 
In the neurosis the ego succeeds in placating the criticism of the 
superego at the expense of the id; the ego represses certain 
impulses of the id because of superego demands. Thereby the 
ego gives proof of its strength in relation to the id, but also of 
its compliance to the superego. Nevertheless the ego does not 
always succeed in completely escaping the feeling of guilt. It is 
comparatively most successful in mastering the feeling of guilt 
in hysteria, since there the feeling of guilt disappears entirely 
from consciousness. Hence the ego is spared the painful experi- 
ence of perceiving the criticism of the superego. ‘The compulsive 
neurotic and the melancholic patient are conscious of their 
feeling of guilt. The compulsive neurotic attempts to ward off 
his feeling of guilt and, at times, succeeds in doing so. The 
melancholic does not even make this attempt; he accepts the 
guilt completely and punishes himself, often to the extent of 
self-destruction. 

Thus the ego of the compulsive neurotic is comparatively 
strong, in so far as it is still able to oppose the pressure of the 
superego. The ego of the melancholic is utterly weak, since it 
has lost all power of resistance against the aggressive superego. 

In schizophrenia it is even more difficult to determine whether 
the ego is strong or weak in relation to the superego. It is strong 
in so far as it rebels against the superego and with this against a 
part of reality represented by the superego. In this rebellion 
the identifications from which the superego has developed are 
dissolved and its parts are projected into the outside world. 
The ego is weak inasmuch as what has been warded off with the 
aid of projection returns and hence must be perceived by the 
ego as a delusion of persecution. The ego of the schizophrenic 
suffers in a manner similar to that of the melancholic from the 
self-reproaches of his conscience. Moreover, in schizophrenia 
the entire ego is so disorganized that the superego is also affected. 

The situation becomes so involved that we almost lose our 
orientation in the labyrinth of ego strength or weakness. It is 
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certain, in any case, that wherever the mediating part of the ego 
fails and the harmony between the ego and the superego is dis- 
turbed, a commanding and forbidding tendency comes to the 
fore, which demands renunciation and strives for the subjuga- 
tion of the ego to the superego. This hunger for power of the 
superego merely expresses in exaggerated form something which 
is normally there in a milder form; the ego usually submits to 
the demands of the superego. The superego, as we know, is a 
derivative of the parental imago and, hence, has retained the 
capacity to oppose and master the ego. “Just as the child was 
under compulsion to obey his parents, so does the ego submit 
to the categorical imperative of its superego,” as Freud says in 
“The Ego and the Id” (Vol. V, p. 393) . 

This, however, does not suffice to explain the severity of this 
“categorical imperative,” for the parents are not only severe but 
also loving.-But if the fact is taken into consideration that the 
superego has evolved from identifications with the parents, and 
that a defusion of instincts takes place with identifications, and 
thereby the destructive instinct is freed, which turns against the 
ego, then the sternness and aggressiveness of the superego be- 
come comprehensible. In extreme cases the ego is completely 
subdued by the superego; it becomes ascetic, fanatic, and rigid; 
it may develop into a type like Savonarola’s. Although such an 
ego is really weak, it appears strong in relation to the external 
world, since a person who is endowed with a superego of this 
kind exercises a certain power. The apparent paradox is that 
just such a cruel and murdering superego commands: “do not 
kill.” The same superego may, however, sanction murder for an 
ideal. If a murder is committed, in spite of the prohibition on 
the part of the superego, the feeling of guilt arises, which 
violently demands expiation and often destroys the ego. If the 
murder is committed for the sake of an ideal, no feeling of guilt 
arises, the responsibility is transferred onto an object of the out- 
side world, for instance on a leader, and the ego is triumphant, 
intoxicated with its feeling of power. Is such an ego strong or 
weak? 

From where does the ego draw the strength to carry out the 
orders of the superego? It obtains, of course, all of its energies 
from the id. We have already spoken of narcissism in this con- 
nection. Another way for the libido to enter the ego we have just 
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seen, namely identification. It often appears, as we all knov, 
when an object libidinal relation has to be given up. In one 
case (if the parents are the object of identification) identifica. 
tion brings about the formation of the superego; in another case 
it causes changes of character. With the aid of identifications the 
ego thus withdraws libido from the id and from the objec 
cathexes, forms changes of the ego. Identifications leading to 
these changes are accompanied by desexualization and defusion 
of instincts. Herewith a form of aggression is released within the 
ego which seems to me to be a counterpart of the mastering 
instinct or will for power which is directed to the outside world, 
Just as the will for power strives to subdue the external world, 
so does the mastering instinct turned inward try to control the 
internal world and, therefore, seems predestined to help the ego, 
in the service of the superego, to suppress the id. “Self-control” 
is praised as a great virtue and does, indeed, increase the self. 
esteem. Exaggerated “self-control,” on the other hand, not only 
completely paralyzes the instinct life, but results also in a 
paralysis of the ego and in excessive renunciations. Thus identi- 
fication may become a danger when an excess of destructive 
instincts is released thereby, since the ego co-operates in master- 
_ing the libido with the aid of the released aggression and often 
is destroyed in this process. Freud says in “The Ego and the Id”: 
“Through its work of identification and sublimation the ego 
offers assistance to the death instincts within the id in subduing 
the libido, but is itself brought into danger of becoming the 
object of the death instincts and of perishing.” And yet, a 
Freud says, such sublimations as thinking, reason, intellect, 
scientific spirit and truth strengthen the ego (Ueber libidindése 
Typen. Bd. XII. 332-333) . 

It is easy to see to what end these deliberations lead. But | 
want to interrupt them now, in order to examine the conditions 
which cause the failure of the ego’s power of resistance. We have 
to discriminate between causes without and causes within the 
ego. Among the former we notice in the first place excessive 
instinct strength and, connected with this, increased narcissism. 
In the case of increased narcissism or of excessive strength of 
instincts, we must seek the cause of the ego’s weakness within 
the id. As causes of the ego’s weakness lying within the ego itself, 
we must Cite over-sensitivity to pain, increased readiness for 
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EGO STRENGTH AND EGO WEAKNESS 
anxiety, disturbed synthesis, feelings of guilt, and so on. If, for 
instance, anxiety appears on slight provocation, this is certainly 
a sign of ego weakness. The question remains of what is hidden 
behind this readiness for anxiety; more generally speaking, what 
is it that primarily weakens the ego to such an extent that its 
function fails with the slightest demand upon it? 

The answer will be that there may be different causes. Since 
the ego is in the first place a body ego, physical moments must 
not be overlooked. Exhaustion or organic illness will impair 
the functioning of the ego just as, for instance, erotization of a 
bodily zone or of the process of thinking will impair it. We 
know, however, that not every exhaustion or physical illness 
permanently damages the ego. If the damage to the ego is lasting, 
then there is a deeper cause. It seems to me that this cause must 
be related to the constitution or the disposition of the ego itself. 

Although it would be tempting to discuss the constitution at 
this point, I will, nevertheless, limit myself to stressing very 
briefly what is strictly relevant to our topic. 

It seems that the arrest of development of the ego is the most 
important factor in predisposing it to weakness. Fixations of the 
reactions of the ego occur with the arrest of development. If in 
early childhood reactions undergo fixations and are retained for 
life, they form the nucleus of an ego which will prove weak in 
later life. Such an ego will be unable to act as a mediator in 
conflicts and to reconcile contrasts. Instead it will react as it did 
before, that is, it will try to fend off anything which brings pain. 
If, in childhood, repression was the means of defense, the repres- 
sion will be repeated; if identifications were the means, the 
renewed defense will again be carried out by identifications, and 
so on. The constitution of the ego seems at least partly to be 
determined by the way of defense which characterizes each 
individual. It is self-evident that methods of defense which are 
adequate in childhood seem unsuitable when they appear in a 
person. They are infantile residues within the ego, contributing 
much to the formation of the character. An ego burdened with 
infantile residues is, of course, weak: it lacks unity in its reac- 
tions, is split, and is often compelled to do just the opposite of 
what it really wants to do. The part of the ego which has under- 
gone a fixation in childhood has apparently broken away from 
the rest of the ego and has become estranged from it. If a situa- 
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tion arises similar to a childhood situation, if, for example, ay 
instinct demand which has been rejected in childhood ap 
proaches the ego, then the infantile part of the ego tries again 
to repress this impulse. If it fails in this attempt, a “subsequen, 
expelling” takes place that re-enforces the former infantik 
repression. Other ways of defense are re-enforced in a similar 
way, through anti-cathexis, in case they fail. 

An ego that has to employ so much energy in resisting the 
pressure of the instincts and the criticism of the superego a 
well as the rebelliousness of the split-off parts of the ego, js 
naturally inhibited or restricted in its emotional life, in its 
actions and thinking. It is a weak ego, unequal to its real tasks, 
and therefore predisposed to neurotic reactions. The changes 
im the ego caused by the persistence of the infantile methods of 
defense are important not only because they impair the resisting 
capacity of the ego, but also because they are to a great extent 
responsible for the patient’s resistance to psychoanalytic en- 
deavors. From these ‘ego changes” is built a considerable part 
of the resistances. The success of treatment, therefore, will de. 
pend upon the depth and strength of these resistances, as Freud 
indicated in “Die endliche und unendliche Analyse” (Ztschr. 
Vol. XXIII, p. 229) . Even these “ego changes” are, according to 
Freud, a relative concept. 

The starting point of all of these “ego changes” thus is the 
fixation. We know very little of the causes of fixation. Whatever 
we think we know about it is based on the belief that fixation 
takes place through the influence of the repetition compulsion. 
It sets itself against the relinquishment of the old defense 
mechanisms of childhood; it preserves them, so to speak. The 
repetition compulsion has another consequence which is most 
important to the question under discussion. Under its influence 
the sense of time is suspended; the ego lives in the past and tries 
to build up in the present a reality which has vanished long 
before. We witness this curious behavior of the ego every day 
in our patients when they begin to confuse present and past 
in the transference situation. Freud demonstrates in his latest 
work, “Constructions in Analysis,” that individual elements of 
the delusional system built up by the psychotic consist of real 
experiences which simply have been repressed in very early 
childhood. 
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EGO STRENGTH AND EGO WEAKNESS 


Jnasmuch as the repetition compulsion preserves the past and 
estranges the present, it renders adaptation to reality more dif- 
ficult for the ego. But inasmuch as it induces the ego to repeat 
passive experiences in an active way and, furthermore, gives 
the ego the chance to learn through repetition and to enlarge 
its knowledge thereby, it strengthens the ego. 

I am afraid that the result of this discussion will not seem very 
satisfactory. Indeed, to none of the questions raised have we 
been able to give an unambiguous, indisputable answer. Every 
answer was applicable only to a special, closely circumscribed 
situation and was likely to be turned into the opposite in a dif- 
ferent situation. However, if we consider how involved our topic 
is and, furthermore, if we keep in mind that we have not yet a 
useful psychology of the personality, the indecisiveness and 
apparent contradictions will become more intelligible. Had we 
such a psychology at our disposal, we would probably find that 
the judgment of strength or weakness of the ego might be con- 
tradictory in details, but still harmonious on the whole. I think 
that we shall see that what applies to one system of co-ordinates 
does not necessarily have to be valid for another system, and that 
this fact need not preclude the harmony of the entire conception. 

And yet, there is a viewpoint which promises to solve all these 
contradictions. It has the disadvantage only of being very 
hypothetical. I have in mind the concept of instinct fusion and 
defusion introduced by Freud in “Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple.” If we apply this concept also to the processes of fixation 
and the so-called ego changes dependent on them, we come 
logically to the conclusion that fixations as well as “ego changes” 
are a result of the diffusion of instincts. Fixation takes place 
under the influence of the repetition compulsion. If we keep in 
mind the fact that aggression is released with instinct defusion, 
we see that the described ego changes, being nothing but rigid 
defense mechanisms, correspond to the death instincts operative 
within the ego. This result takes us back to the point where we 
related Freud’s opinion that any identification, sublimation, 
and the like works against the libido and prepares for the death 
of the individual. In relation to the diffusion of instincts, the 
ego is strong inasmuch as it develops the capacity of mastering 
the instincts and of forming sublimations; it is weak in so far as, 
with the working through of the id instincts, aggression is re- 
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leased within the ego, threatening the existence of the individ. 
ual. The libido, which flows into the ego from the id, works 
against the aggression. This libido is fused with the aggression 
within the ego and thus neutralizes the death instincts. Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that the strength or weakness of the 
depends on the proportion in which life instincts and death 
instincts are combined. Although this conclusion does not mean 
very much, since we do not know anything tangible aboy 
instinct fusion and defusion, still it gives us an inkling about a 
few things and will perhaps lead us further on the way of 
investigation which Freud has indicated. 
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Where Child-Analysis Stands Today' 


BY 


BEATA RANK (Cambridge, Mass.) 


WueEN I chose as the topic of my lecture today, a general dis- 
cussion about child-analysis, its meaning, its technic, and some 
of its theoretical aspects, it was not because there are no specific 
problems of the child psyche which interest me, and to which I 
might bring some share of my experience, but because there 
seems to me to exist still a necessity to clarify where child- 
analysis stands today, what are its aims, and what are the methods 


it uses. 
You all may know that up to the present day there exist two 


schools of child-analysis, the one represented by Melanie Klein 
and the London group (though certainly she has followers 
among child-analysts all over the continents), and the other, 
the school of Anna Freud and her Viennese pupils; and here 
again we may add that the group of her followers does not limit 
itself only to her direct pupils, who studied with her, but 
embraces a large number of child-analysts whose previous ex- 
periences have found in Anna Freud's formulation a confirma- 
tion of their own ideas, a more solid theoretical foundation, or 
the like, or who became followers of this technic because, having 
experienced this way and the other, they found in it a sure, 
satisfying guide, similar to the support the classical technic of 
adult-analysis offers. 

And it is today no more important to adhere literally to either 
of these two schools than it is to adhere literally to the classic 
methods of adult analysis created by Freud himself. 

Here I will bring up clinical material, out of which we may 
conclude how much my experiences bring a confirmation of 
Anna Freud’s or Melanie Klein’s methods, and how much they 
are simply the result of analytical Freudian understanding, plus 
the understanding of the particular language the child is speak- 
ing. This last element, the necessity to understand the child’s 
language, is certainly of prime importance. How often do we 


1 Lecture given to the Boston Psa. Society, February 7—11, 1942. 
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hear from adults the complaint that they can’t establish any 
contact with children, even in an ordinary situation; and it js 
not so seldom that the grownup feels shy and timid in the com. 
pany of a child, and not the contrary. Sometimes even this shy- 
ness takes the form of a distinct feeling of uneasiness, fear. “| 
feel so dumb, I do not know what to do with a child,” is a com. 
plaint I often hear. And this is one of the prominent reasons 
which analysts will give you, when you try to convince them that 
they are missing a very instructive and fascinating experience in 
refraining from any work with children. 

But let us go back to our main interest. We mentioned at 
the beginning the two schools of thought without having men- 
tioned their essential thesis. Anna Freud stated in her book, 
“Introduction to the Technic of Child-Analysis” in 1927 (All 
my remarks refer to this publication, though many of the papers, 
published since in Zeitschrif, f. psa. Padagogik, and which have 
grown out of the co-operative work in the Child-Seminar in 
Vienna, conducted under the personal leadership of Anna 
Freud, represent already a changed point of view. Compare, for 
example, Jenny Waelder: Analysis of Pavor Nocturnus.) what 
are the modifications she has introduced in child-analysis, 
according to the difference which exists between the psychology 
of a child and that of a grownup. 

First, she advocates a preparation period which, as she ex- 
presses it, has nothing to do with the actual analytic work; that 
means, “there is as yet no question of revealing unconscious 
processes or of influencing the patient analytically” (op. cit. 
p. 7). This preparation period has as a goal the creation of an 
attachment of the child to the analyst, who tries to make herself 
useful, helpful, and indispensable to the child. The attachment 
is obtained by means which make an appeal to the child’s ego, 
whose admiration for the omniscient and omnipotent analyst 
makes possible the necessary step in order that the child becomes 
“analyzable” and the real analytical work begins. Parallel with 
the preparation period or, rather, included in it, is the creation 
of insight into illness, when this is missing. Anna Freud gives 
us numerous examples of how she has achieved it; and one can 
only admire the ingenuity which she here employs. 

Second, she advocates co-operative work with the parents, and 
this for numerous reasons: 
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WHERE CHILD-ANALYSIS STANDS TODAY 


a) We cannot, as we do with adults, take the history of the 
patient's illness directly from him, but have to obtain it from his 

rents. 

(b) The child does not create a transference neurosis, though 
the emotions he shows during analysis are valued by Anna Freud 
as transference. She considers the positive transference the 
prerequisite for all subsequent work, and calls the negative 
impulses directed against the analyst “unpleasant.” “As soon as 

ssible we must seek to weaken and destroy them.” The actual 
productive work will always go hand in hand with a positive 
attachment. She further emphasizes, in elaborating her concep- 
tion that the child does not erect a transference neurosis, that 
the analyst has to share love and hate with the real parents, the 
real objects of his emotion on whom he is still depending, and 
on whom he probably will depend for years to come. And sum- 
marizing her concepts in this respect, we might quote her salient 
formulation that “the first edition is not as yet out of print.” 
She warns the analyst also not to create in the child a new con- 
flict by establishing one between the parent and the analyst, 
although, on the other hand, she emphasizes that the child has 
to feel that the analyst’s authority can be placed above that of 
the parents (p. 51). Hence, she means that the analyst must 
succeed in putting himself in place of the ego-ideal. The child’s 
superego being as yet dependent on his relationship to objects, 
being therefore more fear of the external world than an inner 
conscience — it is necessary, Anna Freud concludes, that the 
analyst combine “in his own person two difficult and diametri- 
cally contradictory tasks, that is, he must analyze and he must 
educate” (p. 55). 

On the contrary, Melanie Klein and her group, which in- 
cludes Joan Riviere, M. N. Searl, Ella Sharpe, Edward Glover, 
and Ernest Jones, in their Symposium on Child-Analysis, Int. 
Journal of Ps. A, VIII, 3 (1928), oppose violently the educa- 
tional aspects of child analysis as Anna Freud has formulated it. 
They claim that the preparation period is not only unnecessary, 
because children do not need to have any insight into illness, 
nor any wish for getting cured, but also because this artificial 
effort to put the child’s ego on the same level as the adult's ego 
can only create anxiety and guilty feelings. At the same time the 
use of these little tricks with which to win a child’s admiration 
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and attachment is responsible for deviating the analytical situa. 
tion which leads Anna Freud, then, to the statement that the 
child doesn’t create a transference neurosis. Their concept that 
superego is very early established and already effective in the 
first year of the child’s life brings consequently the rejection of 
all Anna Freud’s considerations which are based on the classical 
concept of a much later establishment of the superego. Further. 
more, they consider that no educational measures have to be 
used since every analysis automatically brings with it the Capacity 
for renunciation. They do not agree with Anna Freud that the 
child’s analysis is lacking in free association since they consider 
that play technic replaces adequately the value of free associa- 
tion. Melanie Klein uses the play technic not only as an observa. 
tion of the child, but considers it the most valuable and direct 
manifestations of the child’s unconscious, and gives immediate 
interpretation of it in order, as she says, to prevent the accumv- 
lation of guilt and anxiety. She opposes Freud’s concept which 
he expressed in the History of an Infantile Neurosis: “An 
analysis which is conducted upon a neurotic child itself must, 
as a matter of course, appear to be more trustworthy, but it can- 
not be very rich in material; too many words and thoughts have 
to be lent to the child, and even so the deepest strata may tum 
out to be impenetrable to consciousness.” And Melanie Klein 
answers: “If we approach the child-patient with the technique 
of adult analysis it is quite certain that we shall not penetrate 
to those deepest levels; and yet it is upon doing this that, for 
the child no less than for the adult, the success and value of 
analysis depends. But if we take into consideration the ways in 
which the child’s psychology differs from that of the adult — the 
fact that its unconscious is as yet in close contact with its con- 
scious and that its most primitive impulses are at work alongside 
of highly complicated mental processes — and if we can cor- 
rectly grasp the child’s mode of thought and expression, then 
all these drawbacks and disadvantages vanish and we find that 
we may expect to make as deep and as extensive an analysis of 
the child as of the adult. More so, in fact. For the child can 
actually recover and present to us in a direct way certain experi 
ences and fixations which the adult can often only produce as 
reconstructions” (P. 31. The Psycho-Analysis of Children). 
There is no doubt that the work of Melanie Klein, as she 
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WHERE CHILD-ANALYSIS STANDS TODAY 


presents it in her book, “The Psycho-Analysis of Children” 
(Norton Company, New York, 1932), and in various other 
publications, brings many new and intriguing concepts. How- 
ever, the reaction of the child analyst to the technic of Melanie 
Klein is primarily negative. Even if one should accept the thesis 
of the early superego and the guilt reaction of the child, one 
would hardly accept the mere translation of the symbols which 
Mrs. Klein advocates. Take, for example, the case of Trude, 
whom Melanie Klein has seen only one time, and whom she has 
given the immediate interpretation in the sense that the child 
desired to do away with her father’s penis because it was playing 
havoc with her mother (p. 47) . This interpretation was given to 
the child because she insisted on having the flower removed from 
a vase and because she threw a little toy man out of a car into 
which she had previously put him, and because she wanted a 
certain man with a high hat that figured in a picture-book to 
be taken out. I would be inclined to think that what the child 
was expressing at this particular moment was her uneasiness at 
being with a strange woman in a strange room, and that the 
things she wanted removed represented herself, or the analyst 
whom she wanted to be out of this room. But suppose that the 
choice of the man whom the child wanted to drop out of the car 
and remove from the picture book, did really represent the father 
whom the child considered as an obstacle to her intimate rela- 
tionship with mother. What could an interpretation of this sort 
have achieved? Out of our experience about such early given 
interpretations of sex, we know that the child considers it as a 
seduction and reacts to it with anxiety and complaints to the 
parents about the “dirty mind” of the therapist. And certainly 
this kind of interpretation doesn’t offer any illustration to sup- 
port Mrs. Klein’s concept that the child immediately creates a 
transference neurosis and finds herself at once in the analytical 
situation. 

Speaking about transference neurosis, we do not think that 
Anna Freud would still defend today the sharp delineation 
which she made in 1927 between the transference neurosis in 
adults and the transference manifestation in children. As we see 
it, the degree of transference neurosis created in children varies 
similarly as it does with adults. We know that in the cases in 
which part of the neurosis of the adult is acted out in the outside 
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world, instead of being reproduced in the transference, we do 
not welcome this state of affairs; but still have to take it into 
account and submit it to the analytical procedure. So it is with 
the child. A part of his neurosis is reproduced in the transference 
situation, a part is acted out on the original objects (the par. 
ents) , or on any other external situation, and we have to include 
in our work with the child the analysis of these outside mani. 
festations. And the only difference is that the child doesn’t al. 
ways furnish them to us directly by his own report, and therefore 
we have to use the parents as a supplementary source of in. 
formation. It is quite characteristic for the child that he bring; 
current material from every-day experiences, much more reluc. 
tantly than some of his most perverse fantasies. 

As to the controversy whether play manifestations should be 
considered as equal to the value of free association, I have to 
agree with Mrs. Klein though, as I remarked before, I would 
hesitate to interpret them immediately without consideration of 
the total dynamic situation, and without consideration of how 
much the child’s ego could tolerate the release of some uncon- 
scious, instinctual representation. 

Melanie Klein defends also the point that the child’s con- 
fidence is to be valued and considered just as much as that of 
the adult, and consequently she refuses to discuss any details of 
the child’s analysis with the parents of the child. She claims that 
she welcomes, of course, co-operation of the parents, limited to 
their willingness to supervise the child’s attendance to the 
analytical hour. She quotes from her experiences that many of 
her attempts to modify parents in their attitude to children 
failed despite the great readiness of the parents to be helpful. 
She doesn’t make the exception for parents who have been 
analyzed, and probably not even for analysts themselves, and 
we think that experience bears out those observations to some 
extent. 

To close this excursion into comparisons between the two 
methods, one should not forget that at the time of the publica 
tion of those two fundamental theories about the technic of 
child-analysis (1928 and 1932) , there remained a great difference 
in the experiences of those two child analysts, Anna Freud hav- 
ing her experience limited only to the analysis of children in the 
latency period, while Melanie Klein was able to make references 
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WHERE CHILD-ANALYSIS STANDS TODAY 
to a very rich experience with small children. In the meantime, 
however, Anna Freud herself, and the circle around her, gath- 
ered some experience with the small child, and there are already 
several publications of this sort. I would mention especially 
the excellent papers of Bertha and Steff Bornstein and also some 
observations transmitted to us by Editha Sterba who worked 
through the mother as well as directly through the child. Of 
course, this problem, whether a small child should be an object 
of direct treatment, or whether it is sufficient to modify the 
mother’s attitude towards the child, is certainly a very important 
one and needs further investigation, clinical observation, to en- 
able us to draw the necessary conclusion. In a Symposium held 
last year at the Orthopsychiatric meeting* about the problem of 
the pre-school child, I have emphasized the need for direct work 
with the seriously disturbed child and have claimed that, though 
the role of-the mother is of prime importance, the child’s con- 
flict might be due to experiences which have little to do with 
the mother’s positive or negative attitude to the child. Take, for 
example, the phobia. case that Bertha Bornstein reports in 
Intern. Zeitschr. f. Psa. 1931 or the one of Steff Bornstein “A 
Child Analysis” in Zeitschr. f. Psa. Padagogik 1934. 

My chief work, too, has been with the child in the latency 
period, the pre-adolescent and adolescent, but the little experi- 
ence I did have with the child before latency was extremely 
revealing and fascinating. 

Let us take a case of a five-year-old boy who comes into analysis 
because of his constant vomiting, destructiveness, impossibility 
of being managed by anyone, and occasional temper tantrums, 
in which “he completely loses his mind,” as his mother says. The 
history taken reveals that the child was a normal baby, normal 
delivery; then it was breastfed for ten months, had then to be 
weaned suddenly because of an infectious illness of the mother. 
The mother had to be removed from home, and the child was 
under the care of a house-nurse who probably was not too expert 
in child care. The story tells that the child refused the bottle 
and only with the greatest difficulty was then persuaded to drink 
out of a cup, but vomited nearly every meal. Another difficulty 
Was Constipation which mother used to combat by the frequent 


* American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1942. 
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use of enemas. This vomiting and constipation continued until 
the day the child came into analysis, and through some part of 
it, but by then the vomiting was limited to morning nausea after 
breakfast and to occasions where a specific upset at home, or 
some difficulty occurred. There was nothing outstanding other- 
wise from the history of the child except that only shortly before 
the onset of the analysis his tonsils had been taken out. When 
our patient was over three, another child was born, also a boy, 
and at this time mother had what she called a nervous break- 
down, so disappointed was she not to have given birth to a girl, 
Mother claimed, however, that she was nevertheless able to form 
a very good relationship with the younger child, and admitted 
frankly that she found herself closer to the little boy Rene than 
to the older one, Andre, whom for quite a long time she could 
not accept as an own child. She gave quite a vivid description 
about her reaction to the view of the child when she first saw 
him. When she first awoke from anesthesia and saw this un- 
usually beautiful child, she couldn’t believe it was hers because, 
as she says, she couldn't find any resemblance between the child's 
features and her own or the father’s. Until today she admits that 
she has to fight against a feeling of estrangement the child pro- 
duces in her because of his “strange” looks, and that still today 
she is not able to conquer completely a doubt that Andre wasn't 
her child, but .was changed in the nursery. The mother is, on 
the whole, a young and rather healthy looking woman, very 
much concerned about the child and about her own reactions 
to him. 

The analysis of this child did not have any preparation period 
in the sense that Anna Freud uses this term. The child answered 
quite positively to me in the first interview situation, became 
interested in the toys he found in my room, though he showed 
certain signs of apprehension at the beginning, as most children 
do. It slowly disappeared, however, in the course of the session. 
The whole analysis was conducted through play and games and 
dramatization though there were periods of simple discussion 
which, however, were very infrequent. Generally the child him- 
self made the announcement, “Today I will talk,”’ and brought 
up his problem. The insight into his illness which the child 
certainly gained came rather in the course of the analysis, and 
did not precede it. Not that I was opposed to it through some 
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theoretical consideration. On the contrary, I value it as an 
important step to enable us to analyze the child. But in this case 
the analytical situation was created almost immediately by the 
child. Let me illustrate it by the report of this case, which I bring 
here rather in detail, to illustrate also the play technic I have 


fore to use for the most part with a pre-school child. 
hen The child was told by his mother that he would see a lady- 
doy, doctor who would help him with his vomiting and his temper 


tantrums. She is, however, a different kind of doctor, she does 
not give medicine or needles, but plays and talks with you. 

When the child entered the room with mother (By the way, 
the child was of unusual beauty and charm, though a little 
effeminate), he was at first shy but friendly, and he looked 
around the room. I had in it an old doll-house, but with no 
furniture in it, a set of blocks, a few little cars, a bigger truck, 
and on a little table two dolls and a bedroom set. He first played 
with the house, putting into it all the toys he found and com- 
menting that they have to stay inside. Then he builds a house 
with the few blocks and wants to knock it down, claiming that 
some people have attacked it, mumbling something, repeating 
it several times. He wants me to do it, too, and then becomes 
aware of the dolls and plays with them, dressing and undressing 
them, putting them to bed, showing a great deal of tenderness 
for them. 

In this first interview, like so many other children, he has 
already revealed to me his deep anxiety and his conflicts, and 
manifested, too, that he was able immediately to transfer his feel- 
ings from home (mother) to me. The theme of hiding and 
trying to escape from me, as represented with dolls (as children) 
occupied us subsequently for many weeks. 

At first we spent a lot of time in just taking care of the few 
dolls. They are all babies for Andre, he dresses and undresses 
them, gives them a bath, and feeds them over and over again. 
Then he wants to be fed and behaves like a baby. Then in the 
midst of it he reports that Rene, who is already two years old, 
can’t feed himself and makes a terrible fuss. When he, Andre, 
was his age, he knew better. After repeated scenes like this, I 
showed him his jealousy towards Rene and how he must have 
felt when Rene came into the world, and added that I knew, 
however, that mother still liked him just the same, and I, too, 
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liked him. He got very mad at this remark and said, “But I do 
not like you, I love my mother, and you are bad. You are taki 
babies away. You have to go to jail.” I went to jail in a corner 
behind a chest. He assembles all the little dolls he can find, 
puts them in the cart, and runs away with them to protect them 
from me. I tell him I did not want to take him away from 
mother. For the next days to come, the theme of the bad woman 
stealing the children continues. He is very much under the 
fascination of it. Now he does not want to leave, would like to 
stay here the whole day and come on Sunday. We understand, 
then, that he is the one who wanted to be “stolen,” to be alone 
with me, away from his disappointing mother. This wish is, 
however, immediately repulsed and sent out as a projection on 
to me, a mechanism this child uses profusely. 

We see this rejection of the wish to be adopted, kidnapped by 
the analyst, as the source of intense resistance in many of our 
cases, where the positive transference is very powerful, and 
where the child senses a real rejection by his own mother. Along 
with this theme he reveals very rich sado-masochistic fantasies, 
Children have to be cut to pieces, piece by piece. Once he says, 
“I will cut everything in pieces, everything. Every little bit I 
will eat up, and then I will bang myself and be chopped to little 
pieces,” and the like. 

This time I am put in jail, or rather in confinement so that I 
may not act or move, and this time he admits that he is stealing 
babies and putting them into a drawer. I have then to get out 
of my confinement and act desperate. Then again I have to go 
to jail, while he clears nearly everything from the table. Again 
I have to play surprise and despair — and then he shows me 
where things are. He restores them to me. This game has various 
versions, and after having expressed fully all the abuse he wanted 
to perform, or to have performed on him, he goes over to 
representing his condemning judgment and introduces police, 
taking on himself the role of the policeman. At this time, too, 
he condemns me, calling me bad, threatening that he won't 
come, or that he will play all by himself, and then he develops 
the fantasy of coming to my house while I am not there and 
cutting everything in pieces. 

At this time I give him a fuller interpretation, tying it up with 
the transference and his earlier experiences: how he wanted to 
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WHERE CHILD-ANALYSIS STANDS TODAY 
deprive all children of coming to see me; how he wanted to have 
me all for himself alone, as he wanted to have mother alone; that 
is why he is so jealous of Rene, and that is why he wanted “a 
bad woman” to come and take Rene away, and thus becomes 
afraid that the same thing may happen to him. He then com- 
mands me to go to jail and restores the toys. Then he plays 
nurse, takes a baby doll, gives her a bath, and then another doll. 
She gives the baby to drink from her breast, he says, and does it 
to many others, too. Then claims he is thirsty and asks for a 
glass, goes to the bathroom and calls for me in a very anxious 
voice because he cannot open the faucet. He drinks avidly and 
then wants to go home. I explain to him that he got frightened 
because he thought he had taken away milk (breast) — water 
from Rene and had indulged in this satisfaction. He calms down, 
sits on a little table, but still claims that he won’t come here 
because I am bad, fresh, cut things to pieces. I point out to him 
that these accusations he is really making against himself, but 
that he puts them on me because it is easier to blame someone 
else, but down inside of himself he knows whom he means, and 
then punishes himself. That is why he is coming to see me. I 
will help him to make peace between the one who wants to do 
those things and the one who disapproves of them. 

After this session the game changes considerably, now it is 
really a game, has all the signs — no more of the loaded affect — 
and the game consists only in taking the dolls, putting them in a 
drawer, my waking up and looking around surprised, and his 
restorations. Then follows a period of various occupational 
games, dominoes, cards, cutting out, and there are some remarks 
such as, “Do you remember how we played stealing babies?” 
We also occasionally play hide and seek. And only once he re- 
vived the game. While playing dominoes I took away a few 
stones. This take-away quality made him for a while reminiscent 
of his old anxieties, and showed that probably what was actually 
the most important element of this anxiety was not worked 
through. I mean the castration-anxiety. This was then worked 
through with material he brought. Then followed analysis of 
his identification with mother and his wish to have babies him- 
self; we went over his infantile conceptions of intercourse and 
birth — which were both oral and anal — which he dramatized 
to me in various games, until we reached the positive Oedipus 
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Complex, after having thoroughly worked through his fear of , 
castrating mother again by means of transference manifestations 
and games. At this time he was showing affection to mother. 
wanted her to go away with him on trips, and was writing her 
sweet letters from my office, asking her how she and dad were 
feeling, or, for example, whether she enjoyed the gifts ang 
flowers dad gave her on her birthday. I interpreted to him then 
that although he was glad that mother did have a good time 
and that mother and dad loved each other, he felt envious, too, 
and thought, “If I stayed with Mrs. Rank, I could be spared all 
this sharing.” But I added, ‘““Wherever we turn, we have to share, 
but this does not mean that we have less than we would haye 
otherwise.” 

At this point we terminated the analysis and heard good te. 
ports for a short while. Because we left the country, we have no 
further information. But I have no apprehension, though I am 
no more in contact with the child and the family, that what |] 
have achieved through my analysis will be lost. 

If I look back on this case and ask whether I have complied 
with all the rules and modifications that Anna Freud mentions 
in her first formulations of her method (“Technic of Child 
Analysis”) , I am afraid that I must say, only partially. 

First, I did not have a preparation period in which I made 
myself useful and indispensable. 

Secondly, I used play at its full value of association and, even 
more, I answered or interpreted some elements in the same way, 
by playing. But of course I did not try to translate or to in- 
terpret immediately as they appeared, but having considered 
the total situation, I interpreted gradually as much as I thought 
the child’s ego was able to assimilate and cope with. 

Thirdly, I did not avoid the negative transference (as I would 
not have avoided it in adult-analysis) , but tried whenever it 
appeared to dissolve it by analytical interpretation. 

I did, however, respect the educational aspect of child-analysis. 
I tried to include the parents. I had the mother present at the 
end of our analysis at some of our sessions, or at part of them, 
when we summarized the knowledge we had won — thus letting 
the child feel that mother approved of our discussion and that 
she, too, did not consider masturbation, for example, the worst 
of evils, for which you have to be punished by the loss of your 
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WHERE CHILD-ANALYSIS STANDS TODAY 
organ. Furthermore, though I was not perhaps always aware that 
| was applying it, I was exercising some educational influence, 
as, for example, when I said, “I will help you to make peace 
between the one who wants to do bad things and the one who 
disapproves of them,” or, ‘““We all have to learn to share.’ Or 
again when I said, ‘““Touching yourself is not so bad as many 
le think. It is not true that you can get sick and die, or that 
your penis will fall off when you play with it, but many people 
believed in it and have frightened children. However, we do 
not do it in front of people, just as we do not like to have every- 
one watch us when we go to the bathroom.” 

While the case I reported just now was characteristic in a way, 
because the chief analytical procedure was based on play and 
dramatization, the case I want to report now has as its chief 
means of expression the dream. Almost entirely the analysis was 
based on dream material and verbal communications, very much 
as would be the case in an adult analysis. The reason I am bring- 
ing it here tonight is twofold. First, because it is a striking illus- 
tration of what one should not expect from parents and, second, 
out of personal motives, because the case lies far back in the 
1920's, when I first tried out my steps as a child-analyst. I can’t 
give you a very detailed history because in the course of my 
numerous moves, I have lost most of my notes, but I still have 
quite a few dreams which remind me quite vividly of the story 
of this ten-year-old girl who was brought to me because she 
couldn't hear. Medical authorities were unable to find any 
physical cause for the deafness which had suddenly appeared a 
year and a half before. It was after the child returned from her 
stay in the country at her grandmother’s that her parents noticed 
that she no longer responded to their demands. The parents of 
the little girl were lower middle-class people; the father, a 
policeman, a strong, handsome man in whom you could very 
easily detect quite a bad temper at times. Of the mother I have 
only a very vague picture. She probably was the average wife of 
a policeman in postwar Vienna. Our patient Annie was the 
second of three children, brother Anton being a year and a half 
older, and a brother Francis, some years younger, probably 
about four. After having taken a history from the parents, which 
was by no means satisfactory as to emphasis on important events, 
we met the child and discussed with her the reason for her com- 
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ing to us, asking her to grant us her full confidence and not 
withhold any information, even if she should feel embarrasseq 
We reassured her, then, that that was the only way we could find 
out why she didn’t want to hear, since we knew that all the big 
doctors in Vienna had found that her ears were in perfect cop. 
dition and that she should be able to hear. We told her, 
rather wrote to her, that the way we expected her to bring in. 
formation would be by telling us whatever came to her ming 
whether it would be about her home or school or some thoughts 
she had to herself about the past or the present. It wouldn; 
matter at all. We asked her, too, to communicate to us dreams 
or day fantasies, should she have some. All this we might con. 
sider in this case a preparation period because from this day on 
the child produced dreams, sometimes even several in one night. 
At times she used to write them very neatly on school paper 
and would bring them in to me, as if they were school com 
positions. At other times, she told them to me and I took them 
down, and we both knew that we were keeping a dream-book. 

Her dreams were rather easily understandable as to anxieties 
and wishful thinking, and from some of them we got a direct 
impression that the child had been actively seduced in the 
country where she spent a year away from home, and that her 
deafness was a self-punishment for the wrongdoings, the ea 
having taken the symbolic value of the genitals. To give you 
a sample of those dreams, she had, for instance in the third 
month of her analysis: 

Dream 1: I and my aunt were at home. In the evening we 
sat together. Suddenly a gypsy came and was knocking several 
times and very hard at the door, but we did not open, so he 
went to the window and was pounding at the door. Then he 
went away. We looked after him then through the door. Then 
he came again and was knocking very hard; then fainter and 
fainter, and then with one stroke my dream disappeared. 

Dream 2: I and my aunt Minna were sitting at the window 
not too far from the door. As we were sitting there, a young 
man came out of the doorway. Immediately I called my aunt, 
but she did not hear me. She disappeared. Near the window 
there also stood a man. The man who came out of the doorway 
blew very hard into my ear. I ran to the door, but in the meat 
time the door was locked. My aunt was away. I wanted to mul 
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away. In the meantime the man was about to meet me and 
called, “I have her,’ and carried me out of the room. I woke 
up then and called immediately, all frightened, “Aunt Minna,” 
three times. She was afraid. She thought something really had 
happened to me. I went into her bed. I was holding her hand 
very tightly. The dream disappeared. 

Then there is a third dream I should like to mention, which 
she tells me during the hour, and prefaces with the remark, “It 
was a beautiful dream and my father was in it.’’ She also brings 
to the hour a picture of her brother Francis. I probably could 
not get the dream completely, so I asked her to write it down 
and to bring it to me. The next day she brought it. 

The dream has a title, “A terrible dream.” I and my father 
went for a walk. We came to a big square. Here there was a big 
hole. The hole was very deep. My father ran very fast with me 
and he threw me into this dark hole. He put up a board, but 
on the top of the board there was such a 0 hole, and here my 
father kept looking through, and I saw something silvery 
twinkle. My father had an injection-needle, and he put a drop 
(injected) into the hole and I grew gespintlich (very thin). 
Another man lifted me out of the hole, and then I was no more 
gespintel (thin) but a girl, but I was all black. Then the man 
had a sister. The sister brought me into a big room. There was 
no room unoccupied. Then she showed me the way to another 
room, this was smaller, and there was a free bed. I went out 
then. I saw water. I, I went there, and there was sitting the 
sister and another woman; she, too, wanted to take a bath. She 
took me by my hand into the water, and in front of the water 
there was something black and afterwards it was blue water. I 
asked the sister why did my father inject me, and the sister said, 
because you have something in the nose. The sister says, “When 
father injects you, then you are a Gespintel (thin) .” Then my 
father came and asked me whether I am already well (healthy) . 
The sister said, yes. My father went with me to the square to 
the gentleman and begged he might make me white again, and 
he said, yes. Then we went to uncle Willi. I wanted to go to the 
toilet, but since it was very dark, I did not go in. I slammed the 
door and wanted to go in. Suddenly from behind an ugly man 
grabbed me, and I called twice, “Stop, stop.” I called my aunt, 
but nobody heard me. I woke up then at 4 o'clock and went to 
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my mother in the kitchen. Mother asked me what I wanted | 
said, nothing. I want to get up. Mother says it is only 4 o’dog 
I go back to bed, but as soon as I closed my eyes, I recalled ty 
‘“Gespintel,”’ then I slept quietly and slept till 8 o'clock. 

And then she added, “What comes to my mind? The my 
who was at my aunt's, who was holding me with the big eg 
and then the deep hole. Then when I was a Gespintel, and the 
I want only to know, what twinkled, and then why father ys 
looking in. That’s all that comes into my mind.” 

To my question, “What is Gespintel?” she says it is from, 
book that belongs to mother. 

As you may have seen, the child’s mind was obsessed with 
ideas of rape and violence, and although I knew that the hg 
dream, for instance, expressed the typical masochistic wish of; 
girl for brutal intercourse with her father, I wondered whethe 
the precocity of these fantasies and their frequency might not 
due to actual seduction that the child had experienced. With 
some hesistance and inner struggle, the child produced the 
also associations which pointed in this direction. Inexperienced 
as I was at this time, and eager to protect the child from futur 


similar experiences, I consulted the parents and expressed 
them some of my suspicions. The result of this move was dis 
astrous. The parents—I think it was the father — forced he 
into a confession to Jesus which reads as follows: 


DeAR CHILD JEsus: 


Three small and one big boy did something to my wee-wee 
and two men also did something to me. One in Vienna ani 
another in the country. His name is uncle Wenzel, and in the Sth 
distr. he showed me his Putz. My brother Anton did the same. 
The boys’ names are Pf. Conrad, Waker, and Anton K. (he 
brother’s name) . And in the country, the neighbor Franz. Thi 
was very big and hurt a lot. Uncle W. did this three times. 
looked out of the window twice. Once I fell asleep, once he 
put me to bed, once he put me on his lap and did something 
to me. Did look out of the window. Please, good Jesus, punish 
all together so I may hear again. 

For the next session Annie brought to me a confession, to, 
in her usual form of a composition. It had for a title: 
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How WE PLAYED IN THE COUNTRY: 

At grandmother’s in the country there were many boys. I 
and Rose used to go always into the woods near the house. The 
boys were there, and they built a hut with acacia so one could 
not look in. I had to lie down, and a boy lay on top of me. My 
brother did the same. He put me on the couch. My parents 
were not at home. This was my big brother Anton. As I have 
told you, Frau Doctor, when we played father and mother, at 
this time, the little Shani did it on the floor. It was in the first 

ade. I do not know how to call it. I will show something to 
Frau Doctor. My schoolmate taught me it. My uncle did it 
three times. Twice I sat on his lap, and was looking out of the 
window, and then he wet it on me and did something so that 
I fell asleep three times, and he put me in bed, and when I 
woke up, I was in bed, because my grandmother was in the 
fields, and I -was with my uncle near the brick-stove. Evenings 
the grandparents came home. In the 10th distr. there was a 
man. He stood at the house-door, he grabbed me and pulled me 
in, and I was frightened. This one had a very big one. A man 
at my aunt’s at the N’ Street also showed it to me at the door 
of his house, but he didn’t do anything, he just showed me. He 
went on the left sidewalk, then, and I on the right one. He 
laughed at me all the time. I ran home. When I was in the 
country, I did not go to church because the boys swore at me 
and beat me; the girls, too. Sometimes I did go to church, but 
not too often. Otherwise we didn’t do anything else. 

There was also a big girl. She was 12 years old. Her brother 
was 13. He did something to me, too. Rose and I also did some- 
thing. Rose lay down and I lay on top of her. 

As you may see from those confessions, the child responded 
with masochistic bliss to this brutalization of father and thus 
increased her guilty feelings and created an intense resistance 
towards analysis. It took long and elaborate effort on my part 
to straighten out the complications which arose from my lack of 
judgment. This experience was a warning to me to investigate 
very thoroughly the capacity of parents for real co-operation, 
and brought home to me the conviction that it is better to do 
without such co-operation than to risk in this way the entire 
course of analysis. I suppose that Anna Freud must have had 
similar experiences and was discouraged by them, because she 
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stated in 1927, “Today I would undertake no child-analysi 
where the personality or preliminary analytic training of th 
parents does not appear to give a guarantee against such a te. 
mination.” ‘To judge by various papers published by her pupik 
since then, however, both she and her pupils must have x. 
cepted a compromise. To be able to work under ideal conditions, 
and with the maximum guarantee for a successful outcome, js 
certainly the ambition of every serious worker; but we all hay 
to learn to compromise and to make the best of it. And with 
the new insight into analysis of Ego defenses, an insight tha 
we owe especially to Anna Freud herself through her study of 
“The Ego and the Defense Mechanism,” we certainly have mor 
confidence to undertake child-analysis even when we cannot 
count on the parents’ support. 

This greater confidence may also explain why we s0 fre. 
quently may dispense with the preparation period, in whic 
the analyst attempts to create strong dependence of the child 
to himself “by means of appearing to him powerful, equipped 
with some unusual quality, or indispensable” (p. 10) . For the 
most part I have been able to establish good rapport rapidly with 
the child, without making any special effort to win him over, 
and can start very soon with analytical procedure. Sometime 
the simplest statements you make in the introductory interview 
amaze the child and he asks you, ‘““How did you know it?” or 
“Are you a mind-reader?”” which is proof that the child find 
himself understood, though he may still be apprehensive. No 
doubt most children are fascinated by power, since it is their 
most burning wish to become powerful themselves. But gen- 
erally this is associated with physical strength plus magic — from 
Pop-Eye to Superman — and it is only a few offspring of intel- 
lectuals who will accept the “‘substitute’’ power of the mind. 1 
make no pretensions to physical power. As to the other, this is 
easier to satisfy, as, for example, in the case of David, an obses 
sional six-and-a-half-year-old boy who, very frail himself, in- 
dulged in fantasies elevating me and himself, and at a certain 
moment in his analysis, preoccupied with some invention of 
gases, had a fantasy of becoming a very famous chemist whom 
people pointed out as ‘the very famous Dr. D.” “‘No wonder,’ 
he added confidentially. “Already in his early days he had fine 
discussion with the very famous Mrs. Rank.” 
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Irene, a little girl aged ten, had a similar attitude. Her family 
had very high intellectual aspirations and derived great satis- 
faction from the realization that she was doing something very 
special with “a very unique person.”” Nevertheless, her blissful 
admiration for me alternated constantly with waves of hatred 
and devaluation. This ambivalence she revealed in her second 
hour by making a drawing which represented her as a little boy 
in shorts, hopping rather lightly and picking flowers, while 
from the distance a strange woman in dark clothes was approach- 
ing. To the woman she associated, “This woman reminds me of 
a fairy tale character. I don’t know whether she is a fairy or a 
witch. Maybe she is both. She has a fine smile which welcomes 
you, but long, hard fingers with which to grab you.” I have 
rarely seen a child in whom the struggle between love and hate 
was so violent and destructive. This is the same child who used 
to say to me in the later months of analysis, ‘““Today you look 
like the Madonna. It makes me feel good inside when I know I 
am near you,” and at other times she called me the ugliest 
human being, whose neck she would like to wring. You have 
seen by this example that even a child so torn by contradictory 
emotions may establish a rather rapid contact, but I doubt that 
any active methods — short of the analytical — could have won 
her over, had she been in her negative, hostile attitude. 

Repeated experience has shown me that frequently the crea- 
tion of a strong attachment concludes, and does not precede the 
analysis. I mean that it is a result of long, patient, painful, and 
sometimes even desperate work on the part of an analyst to 
enable a narcissistic, withdrawn, or furiously rebellious child to 
reach out for affection, or to return it when it is offered to 
him. 

Fortunately, I can recall only a few cases in which all my 
efforts to gain the child’s confidence — or only willingness — 
proved unsuccessful. 

I do not know whether one should conclude that those cases 
are not suited for analysis. I hesitate to commit myself, because 
I still hope that a more perfect technic, or a better understand- 
ing of the dynamics, may be the answer to it. 

All such difficulties and shortcomings notwithstanding, I 
should like to try to transmit to you some of the fascination 
which child-analysis holds for me, so that all among you, who 
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have till now not tried child-analysis, will say, “I shall Not mig 
this enriching experience.” 

I am aware that I have not touched upon quite a few ip, 
portant elements, like the manifestation of resistance of the 
child and how to cope with it, and that I have not given you 
many examples of how interpretations are formulated — que, 
tions which are certainly on your mind. But still I hope that jt 
is sufficient to conclude now, instead of summarizing the varioy 
points illustrating where child-analysis stands today. 
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Telepathic Dreams 


BY 
NaANpDor Fopor, LL.D. (New York) 


“I must suggest to you that you should think more kindly of 
the objective possibility of thought transference and there- 
fore also of telepathy.” (Freud: New Introductory Lectures 


on Psychoanalysis, p. 78.) 


In nis paper on “Dreams and the Occult” from which the above 
quotation is taken, Freud makes a slight distinction between 
telepathy and thought transference. He says on page 54: “By 
telepathy we mean the alleged fact that an event which occurs 
at a specific time comes more or less simultaneously into the 
consciousness of a person who is spatially distant, without any 
of the known methods of communication coming into play.” 
On page 58 he writes “there is, for example, the phenomenon 
of thought transference which is closely allied to telepathy and, 
indeed, can be identified with it without much difficulty. It is 
held that psychological processes, ideas, states of excitement, 
volition, which occur in the mind of one person can be trans- 
ferred through space to another, without the usual means of 
communication (word or sign) being employed.” 

The word telepathy was originally coined by F. W. H. Myers 
in 1882 and he defined it as “transmission of thought inde- 
pendently of the recognised channels of sense.” For the pur- 
pose of this paper this is my definition of telepathy with one 
amplification: transmission of feeling falls in the same category. 

The chief contribution of Freud’s paper to the study of 
telepathy is that by dream interpretation we can discover tele- 
pathic events which otherwise would not be recognised as such. 
In want of sufficient data, he hastened to qualify his finding by 
saying, “in spite of this, dream interpretation has said nothing 
about the objective truth of telepathic phenomena. It may only 
be an appearance which can be explained in some other way.” 
He was, however, much more positive regarding telepathic 
phenomena in the waking state, quoting several instances in 
which fortune tellers or mediums seemed to sense the secret 
wishes of their clients and clothed them into prophecy, and 
analysing cases in which patients unconsciously reacted to 
thoughts in the analyst’s mind by bringing up coincidental 
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associations. His final conclusion (p. 79) that “psychoanalysi 
has prepared the way for the acceptance of such processes x 
telepathy” cannot be overestimated in importance even though, 
as he suggests on an earlier page (p. 55) , the telepathic m 
plays the same role as any other residue of waking life, to hy 
altered by the dreamwork and to suit its own purpose. 


My own findings qualify this slightly. The telepathic dream, », 
gardless of its stimulating role, reflects like a mirror the contents ¢ 
the unconscious mind of the agent, paralleling it by similar conteny 
in the recipient’s mind which are shaped into a personal dream, 
The similarity or parallelism of psychic content may be the 
disposing factor rendering telepathy a possibility. The interpretation 
of such dreams of the recipient is not always possible without knoy. 
ing the agent’s dream. In some rare cases the telepathic influeng 
becomes so overwhelming that the freedom of personal dreamwor 
is curtailed as is, for instance, the freedom of the hypnotised subj 
when he is commanded to dream about a chosen thought. But jus 
as the hypnotised subject performs certain feats because of his trans 
ferred love of the operator — in other words, because he wishes to- 
so also the freedom of personal dreamwork is abrogated only becaug 
the dreamer wishes this. In other words, telepathic communications 
can only be received because there exists in the dreamer’s unconsciow 


a psychic content which, in its latent meaning, corresponds to th 
manifest content of the message. 


I came to the study of telepathic dreams through the dis 
covery of coincidences between the dreams of myself, my wile 
and daughter. I found them very frequently, but they were no 
always sufficiently positive to be quoted or could be explained 
by events and thoughts mutually experienced during the day. | 
ruled out all the latter and only retained for analysis the dreams 
in which the contact between our minds seemed to have taken 
place while we were both asleep. To facilitate reference I shal 
introduce all the dreams to be discussed with serial numbes 
and I shall restrict my interpretation as far as possible to ther 
telepathic significance. 

Case 1. I dream of a friend in New York, the daughter of: 
composer of famous Hungarian folk songs. 

During that night my wife had an attack of facial neuralgia 
In her dream before waking she heard me singing a Hungaria 
folk song: 


“Nekem olyan asszony kell 
Ha beteg is keljen fel” 
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TELEPATHIC DREAMS 


(I want a woman who can get up even though she is sick) I do 
not know who composed this song, all I know it is not the com- 

ition of my friend’s father. I never sing because I have no 
yoice. If my wife makes me sing in the dream, she reveals a wish 
fantasy against illness. It seems as if I had become aware of this 
fantasy and, rejecting the idea of singing, had replaced it by 
an association with the daughter of a man who did compose 
similar folk songs and who had inscribed to me a copy of his 
collected compositions. The dream took place in London, on 
Nov. 14th, 1938. I have not seen the composer’s family for well 
over ten years and could recall nothing from the day before 
that would have associated with them. 

Case 2. I dream that events had a numerical significance. I was 
adding them up and the result was always 8. This 8 stood for 
the current year but I did not know which was the current year. 
| first tried 1908, then 1928, and finally decided that the current 
year was 1938. 

That same night my wife dreamed I had an argument with 
her. She was trying to prove that seven times one make eight. If 
I would go out every night to psychoanalyse people I would be 
going out eight times out of seven. 

We are both adding up. My difficulty in reaching the figure 8 
is paralleled in her dream by argument with me. I speak of the 
current year, she speaks of the current week. We are both con- 
cerned with the calendar and the number 8. 

Case 3. I dream of mastodons. I am at a place, probably with 
my wife and some children, to which three mastodons were to 
come: two were unknown, one was friendly. The question was 
whether we should leave as there would be danger. Somebody 
had shot a number of mastodons, I think, six, and this would in- 
furiate the new arrivals. Finally we stayed and the known 
mastodon was friendly because of a bottle which it had brought 
insome manner, and which was meant to be brought. 

During the night my wife had an attack of neuralgia. Her 
teeth hurt badly. She dreamed that she was at home and mother 
pulled them out one by one. The wish is transparent: if they 
were out they could not hurt. It was mother who ministered to 
her in her infancy, so she was the very person to deal with the 
pain now. Only the pain was too acute to be banished by wish- 
ful thinking. The dream contains castration fantasies also, and 
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so the latent fear woke her and her distress woke my daughter, 
I slept in another room, with a hall in between. My daughter 
called me, but instead of waking I disposed of her toothache by 
a dream fantasy. The tusk of the mastodon is a huge tooth, which 
can well symbolise a huge toothache. The word mastodon js, 
klang association with the word mastoid, the direction in which 
my wife’s shooting pains were spreading. Shooting pains is re. 
placed by the shooting of mastodons. Six, in my native Hun. 
garian, has an ambivalent meaning. It also means “maki 

effective.” My wife’s toothache has been laid effectively becaus 
while I kept on sleeping and dreaming she got up, went to the 
bathroom, poured olive oil on a piece of cotton and stuck it 
into her ears. This relieved the pain and she fell asleep. The 
bottle brought by the mastodon thus seems to refer to the bottle 
of olive oil, and olive is symbolic of peace and friendliness, 

It is interesting to trace the personal content behind this tele. 
pathic dream. The anxiety over the bottle seems to refer to 
infantile hunger and lack of satisfaction. There is an unmis 
takable reference to mother in the dream. The mastodon is als 
called mammoth. In my native tongue the word is “mammut" 
which is also the accusative of a variation of mother which was 
in use in my family. As mammoth also means tremendous size, 
the difference between the small child and the big parent is well 
illustrated in the dream. The friendly mammoth is the nurs 
who was looking after me; the two unknown mammoths may 
refer to the more distant parents about whom death fantasies 
were evolved by reason of sex (six). As a sixteenth child I was 
naturally of little interest to my father and mother. The refer 
ence to children is now also intelligible. 

The weakness of this case lies in the fact that though I was 
asleep, I might have heard my daughter’s call and my wifes 
distress, and thus the dream may not have been due so much to 
a telepathic impact, but to a desire to release the tension which 
it created in my unconscious mind and preserve my sleep. 

Case 4. If thoughts can infiltrate from one unconscious mind 
into another without normal communication it should be pos 
sible for a telepathic dream to arise from a thought received 
during the day. The following dream, dated Dec. 13th, 1940, is 
a good illustration: 

I dreamed of having stayed with my wife with a Mrs. Walton 
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TELEPATHIC DREAMS 


for some days. She kept a grocery store on Sunday mornings and 

gid she badly needed a hundred dollars. She had been praying 
for it but she did not know what to do now unless I agreed to 
lend it. In exchange, she was willing to give me half an interest 
in her grocery store. My wife testily opposed the suggestion. 

When I told my wife of this dream, she exclaimed: ““Do you 
remember that you left me with Imre to go to the grocery store 
where he wanted to buy something and you hurried upstairs?” 
| remembered. ‘‘Well,” continued my wife, “I said in the gro- 
cery store, I wish I had a hundred dollars, I would spend it in 
a jiffy. 

a conversation was not repeated to me, yet it seems to 
have reached my unconscious mind as if my wife had added: my 
husband could give me the money. I make her need Mrs. 
Walton’s need who, for a number of reasons, is an outstanding 
mother symbol to me and thus could well substitute for my 
wife. The rest of the dream is my own. The half interest in the 
grocery store recalls a joke played upon me by my father when 
I was 4 or 5. He promised to buy me the grocery store where I 
used to buy candy. I did not believe him, but I was very inter- 
ested in the pennies which he solemnly put into the safe every 
day before my eyes. When the pennies amounted to a good deal, 
he took it out and spent it, and I was cruelly disappointed. In 
the dream my wife opposes the lending of the hundred dollars 
as if she would say: I need that money for myself. In the same 
breath it seems as if I would say: I had been had once by father, 
Iam not going to be had by mother now.* 

Case 5. This is an illustration of telepathy a trois: three per- 
sons linked in the telepathic chain. 

On July 16th, 1939, after a successful evening in a social circle, 
I dreamed that I was elected President of the World. The sud- 
denness of the election and the sense of power which accom- 
panied it was a marvellous feeling. 

The same night my wife, who was present at the party, 
dreamed that she was Queen Alexandra of England, sitting on 
her throne with a tiara on her head and receiving curtseys. 
The correspondence between the two dreams is very close. 


1The telepathic impulse would also seem to have awakened Id impulses 
towards mother (the grocery store) and simultaneous superego (wife) resistance 
to owning half of mother with father. 
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The British Empire covers three-quarters of the globe. If | a 
President of the World, Queen Alexandra is a near approxima. 
tion of my own status of power. But Alexandra happens to ly 
my daughter’s middle name, and she does seem to be in the midy 
of our dreams. It indicates jealousy or identification of my wife 
with my daughter, so that she might be all, queen in my eyes 
The day before the dream I brought home from the library 
Aldous Huxley’s “Brave New World,” and my daughter was 
the first to read it. I began to read it the day after the dream and 
was interested to find that God is called Ford in the book. This 
recalled the dream of a patient which I had theoretically dis. 
cussed within my daughter’s hearing some time before. In the 
dream there were two houses, one dilapidated, the other attrac. 
tive, the latter bearing a sign: Ford Miami. In the attractiye 
house patient visualised a new personality and “Ford Miami” 
soon was resolved to “Fodor, mon ami.” It struck me that if 
Ford stands for Fodor, it would be natural for my daughter to 
make an unconscious association after reading the book and 
place me on top of the world. Was it then from her mind that 
both myself and my wife received the dream symbol by telep- 
athy? My daughter could recall no dream from that night but 
she admitted her mind was full of the book. 

Against this telepathic interpretation stands a vague memory. 
I read the reviews of Aldous Huxley’s book at the time of its 
publication in England, and I believe the reviewer had men- 
tioned this identification between God and Ford. In that case 
the association was buried in my own mind and could have been 
stirred when I brought home the book. Through the “Ford 
Miami” association I might have made a regressive identifica- 
tion and produced the dream. This, however, does not explain 
my wife’s coincidental dream (unless I am to be considered the 
telepathic agent), nor the fact that she chose my daughters 
name for herself in the dream. The latter argues well for the 
telepathic contact with my daughter’s unconscious mind, this 
contact having been facilitated by the glow of satisfaction which 
the domination of a social circle had given us the evening before. 

Case 6. In this dream besides my family a patient is involved. 
She suffered from melancholia and strongly resisted psycho- 
analysis. Rather to defy me than to help me she told me ofa 
dream in which a Chinese woman was strangled by her own 
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TELEPATHIC DREAMS 


ple with a thread of hair. She used this as an example that 
dreams are crazy things and certainly have nothing to do with 
her. When I asked her to guess, as a novelist would, why the 
the Chinese woman was strangled she said: because she was a 
traitor to her own people. This was precisely the patient’s 
trouble. She was a traitor to her husband and to her child. She 
tried to escape from them by suicide. The sessions that followed 
this discovery were difficult ones. Patient was in continuous 
crying fits. I said to myself: she is like a little girl whose doll had 
been broken. 

The morning after this silent remark my wife was to go rid- 
ing, but she overslept and when she woke she had trouble with 
her boots, then felt faint, and uneasy in the stomach. Finally she 
called off the taxi which was waiting below. During the day she 
suddenly recalled a dream in which she was talking to my 
melancholic ‘patient and showed her three long hairs growing 
out of her own chin. Then my patient told her: “don’t go riding 
inthe morning or you'll break your neck.” 

The dream was a warning based, no doubt, on physiological 
sensations. My wife must have been physically unfit to go riding 
but would not admit it. She fought the dream, but her uncon- 
scious mind won in the tussle. It made her oversleep, then sick, 
in order to keep her at home. Our chief interest, however, lies 
in the fact that she had adopted my patient’s strangling fantasy 
for a personal warning. She makes herself into a Chinese woman 
in the dream by having scarce hair grow out of her chin. She 
would break her neck, and the Chinese woman was strangled 
by the neck. By dying both became traitors to their families. As, 
however, my wife had met my patient socially and may have 
heard from her of her Chinese dream the correspondence could 
not be called too startling were it not for its strange agreement 
with my daughter’s dream on the same night. 

She was in water holding on to breakers. Then she saw herself 
outside her own body. Her head was being twisted off and the 
body was twisted at an unnatural angle. It looked like a doll’s 
body, and the head, from a distance, looked like a big drop of 
tear. Then my daughter was taken to a room, placed upon an 
operating table while Mummy and others were playing bridge. 
She was impatient and asked for the chloroform as she wanted to 
be put together. 
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Here was an uncanny reproduction of my mental note aboy 
patient that she was like a little girl whose doll had been broken, 
Not only did my wife identify herself with patient (through 
the Chinese woman) but my daughter (who did not meet her) 
did the same. Her dream is full of concern with the self-warning 
anxiety of her mother’s dream. The word “breakers” seems to 
hide an ambivalent reference to neck- and doll-breakers; she 
seems to refer to mother and death by being in the water and 
being out of the body, she speaks of an unnatural angle and 
twists, she refers to sorrow and to bridge which, instead of 
card game, should be considered architecturally as the symbolic 
link between life and death. The operation and her impatience 
to be put together shows the resistance of her psychic system to 
the telepathic impact which, in this instance, must have orig: 
inated in her mother’s mind. 

After such experiences it seemed imperative to me that] 
should devote attention to the possible relationship between my 
dreams and those of my patients. The psychic contact between 
patient and analyst is an intimate one. If the unconscious mind 
of any two people can interact at all, the same interaction should 
be traceable between patient and analyst. 

Now and then I had experiences that seemed to bear this out. 
Here is an illustration: 

Case 7. 1 dream of Yvonne, my patient, and of a big job in 
Russia. Yvonne is holding it as a secretary, and I have a sense of 
identification with her. The idea was suggested of becoming a 
spy. There was an important decision impending which a spy 
would have had to learn about. 

The same night Yvonne dreamed about me but could not 
remember what it was. Then I told her of my dream and she 
exclaimed: 

“Haven't you heard that I sing every night in the cabaret | 
Was A Spy in the Ogpu’?” 

I have never been to the cabaret where she danced and sung 
and had no recollection of ever having heard of the song. The 
very sense of identification in the dream suggests apart from all 
psychoanalytical observations that we were in telepathic contact. 

Case 8 shows a complicated interlocking of dreams of patient 
and analyst. The patient, a medical man, reported the following 
hypnagogic vision: 
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“4 horizontal pipe is to be fixed near the ceiling. Father is 
reaching up and I am helping him.” 

Patient thought father was fixing a gas pipe. In his childhood, 
he broke one, but that pipe was vertical, and a horizontal pipe 
would be more likely for water than gas. 

As gas from a broken pipe is lethal (patient was full of anal 
fear fantasies) the fixing suggests progress in integration. Patient 
is mending the damage which father did to him, he replaces 
poison by water —a life-giving substance — and shows himself 
in opposition to his past by changing the direction of the pipe. 
Deep back of the manifest idea lies the fear that his water pipe 
was to be broken by father — a true castration theme. The fixing 
is an elaboration of the superego to obscure the fear and render 
the continuation of sleep possible. The pipe that father fixes, 
which the child also would have liked to close up, is mother’s 
genitalia. 

While analysing this vision I recalled my dreams of the night 
before, and found in them a curious agreement with the symbols 
patient used. I dreamed: 

“Water was running down from the ceiling in my parents’ big 
room. I go up a flight to investigate, but find no water on the 
floor. I conclude a water pipe must have burst within the wall. 
I go down to summon Petersen, the superintendent. He appears 
from my parents’ cellar. I tell him: the pipe burst, bring a 
hammer and . . . My brother Henry interrupts: he ought to do 
more than that, he ought to bring an oxy-acetylene blow pipe 
I defend myself by saying he ought to be allowed to make his 
own decision. 

I also dreamed about patients, telling them of fears that keep 
them in bondage; if they realised the true nature of these fears 
they would be free. Then, still dreaming, I read an item in a 
Hungarian paper about candidates to replace Hitler. Looking 
closely I find the article deals more with the price of gas than 
politics. 

Note the unusual concurrence of situations. If my dream was 
induced by the patient’s unconscious mind, the home of my 
parents stands for his parental home. There is evidence to this 
effect. There was no upper flight, water, or gas pipes in my 
parents’ home, but the description fits the house of patient's 
parents. His father is called Henry (like my brother who was 
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my hero-ideal) , he was a tryant and openly sympathised with the 
Nazis. My parents had no superintendent in their house, by 
there was a superintendent Petersen in the building where | 
lived during this analysis. That this Petersen stands for patient’ 
father is well supported by the fact that his father did have, 
blow torch (which used to excite his childish imagination) 
whereas in my home such things were unknown. The cellar js 
a distinct feature of my early home. Mother kept all her perish. 
able victuals there. The potatoes used to sprout in it. It was 
damp and dark. My father locked me into it once and the 
memory of this lives in my mind as a supreme outrage per. 
petrated on a small child. Latent behind my extreme emotional 
reactions must have been the fear of being thrust back into the 
womb. As patient has been in bondage to his father all his life, 
my memories qualify the cellar for patient’s unconscious mind. 
When I said that Petersen, emerging from the cellar, ought to 
be allowed to make his own decision, I seem to have the analyti- 
cal principle in mind: to let patient do the work of integration 
and to let him face responsibilities. No doubt as to this meaning 
is left when I refer to fears of patients as the statement shows me 
to be an analyst and not a child. Replacing Hitler refers to 
patient’s struggle against the tyrannical father, and the par. 
graph about gas consumption suggests the price which he had 
paid in suffering for father’s baleful influence. 


The parallelism of these two dreams strongly suggests that patient's 
preoccupation with his unconscious problems has succeeded, tele 
pathically, in awakening in me dreams that indicate similar pre 
occupation with infantile factors. It would seem to confirm the idea 
that telepathy is possible between two or more people only when 
the psychological background is similar. 

While one should expect telepathic contact between patient and 
analyst in the transference stage, it is rather startling to come acros 
simultaneous dreams between patient and analyst before the analysis 
began. 


Case 9 reveals a truly unusual telepathic impact as the agent, 
for all I could remember, was totally unknown to me. She isa 
lady who lives in California. A mutual friend wanted her to be 
psychoanalysed by me. She thought she had met me some yeats 
ago in London but was not sure. When we were introduced she 
recognised me and decided to undergo analysis. Later I found 
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TELEPATHIC DREAMS 


out how heroic this resolve was. She bore me a strong grievance 
because our mutual friend had sent somebody to me whom she 
considered as her own patient and for whom she had done a 
great deal by a psychological technique of her own. 

We met on the way to a school performance of Alice in 
Wonderland. During the performance she was sitting next to 
me and told me that on the way to New York from California 
she had an odd dream about hyacinths. My mind instantly leapt 
back to a dream of my own of a few days before. It was about 
hyacinths that were able to move and talk. I wanted to hear the 
details of her dream but we had to stop as the stage came to life 
and a scene was enacted from Alice’s adventures. It could have 
been called a continuation of our discussion. The players were 
dressed as tiger lillies and margarets, moving about and talking 
on the stage as the hyacinths did in my dream. 

This coincidence was odd, but an analysis of patient’s hyacinth 
dream made it odder still. This is what she dreamed: 

“Beautiful hyacinths growing clear above a ground of red 
soil. I had to distill them for their perfume and oil. I was con- 
scious that a red soil contains copper and hyacinths need a black 
soil. Then lightning struck the hyacinths, darting in and out in 
in zig-zag fashion like a sword. It suggested the sign of lightning 
on the cabalistic Tree of Life, and the idea came to me that this 
was the ‘crown’ which must be used for some work I was going 
to do for somebody. The lightning released the perfume, which 
I found silly. I felt I had to distill the flowers just the same.” 

To understand the dream it is necessary to know that this 
patient treats people with essential oil and massage. She made 
a study of the effect of hyacinth oil on sores of the skin and on 
the eyes. She claims that this oil is the foundation of her work 
and that, according to the Kabala, hyacinth is associated with 
Kether, the Crown, the Sephirah which is on the top of the Tree 
of Life. 

The symbolism of the dream is now revealed. Perfume is the 
essence of life. Lightning is the inner fire. She releases the sword 
invoked force, the libido, without knowing what she does. Con- 
sciously she still wants to distill, but her unconscious mind indi- 
cates something much bigger in store. The flower is herself and 
the red ground is the arid soil in which she grew up. Her hair 
is red, which used to make her unhappy, and she suffered from 
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many repressed erotic (red) fantasies. Her libido, if re} 
would render the red soil black and a period of mental fertility 
would ensue. 

It seems then that, in spite of her grievance, patient was 
looking forward to enter on the analytical path under my 
guidance even before she met me. The pressure in her uncop. 
scious mind was strong enough to reach me and make me dream 
about talking and walking hyacinths around the time she had 
her dream. A flower cannot talk and walk, but if it stands for 
woman, and is suddenly released from the two main inhibitions 
of plant life, the event cannot fail to impress us with patient's 
hopeful anticipation of gaining her freedom through analysis, 
I repeat, I had no reason to think that I had ever met her before 
or that hyacinths played any part in her life. The dream, at the 
time of its occurrence, puzzled me a great deal. I was unable to 
produce associations of any value. It is a good example to show 
that the clue to the understanding of a dream occasionally lies 
outside the reach of the dreamer’s associations. 

Case 10. The same patient showed separation from the analyst 
in another interesting dream for which the material was bor. 
rowed from my waking experiences. I saw the film Pastor Hall 
and was very moved by the end scene in which Pastor Hall bids 
farewell to his congregation knowing that Nazi soldiers are 
waiting outside and will kill him. When he said that he would 
always stay with his people, even after his death, the thought 
occurred to me that this should be paralleled by the analytical 
situation. The influence of the analyst should always stay with 
the patient because this influence is the Christ principle. | 
thought it would have fitted the situation very well if Pastor 
Hall had used the words in farewell: “And lo, I am with you 
always.” That night patient dreamed: 

“I am in a church, full of people, a beautiful church. There 
is a preacher with a very beautiful face. He looked like you but 
was not you. He looked like you and every man that preaches 
I do not know that I am there for any purpose, but I am there 
and it is a funeral service. There is a coffin in front of the pulpit 
a beautiful, carved oak coffin. He preaches about my mother, 
her goodness and beauty. I seem to accept that she is dead. I go 
up to the coffin as everybody files out. I kiss the corner of it 
quietly and say: ‘goodbye, Mum.’ I am very still and go home.’ 
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During the association process patient volunteered: 

“The burial ceremony in the church looked like the end 
scene in Pastor Hall in which he went to his death. The preacher 
was Pastor Hall and it was you. Now I remember when I saw 
the film I told my friend who was sitting next to me: it is funny, 
it is Fodor, I think he would die just that way.” 

Now that patient mentioned it, I also could see some resem- 
blance in facial configuration between myself and the actor who 
played Pastor Hall. I told patient of my reactions to the film 
and that I would have considered it more appropriate to have 
the last sentence: “And lo, I am with you always.” Patient 
replied: “That's the very thing I told my friend. I had the feel- 
ing he should have used those words.” 

Let us note, without attempting the job of interpreting 

tient’s dream that Pastor Hall’s approaching end is closely 
paralleled by patient’s mother going to her death. As the analyst 
isa mother as well as father authority, the dream indicates final 
separation from both parental imagos. The recollection of her 
remark that I would die in the same way is a confirmatory asso- 
ciation showing that patient’s integration has been completed 
and she is about to break the analytical tie.* But it also suggests 
that just as mother would stay with her always as a purified 
influence, so will she promote the analyst to the hierarchy of 
spiritual influences of which the race has been dreaming since 
the dawn of history. 

Case 11. A young girl of 24 dreams after the fifth analytical 
session: 

“On an American naval vessel. We were hiding a British 
sailor in the very stern of the ship on the deck behind the men. 
The sailor was going to give 500 Dollars for being kept hidden. 
He tried to make me charge less. I said, it was arranged it should 
be 500; if we had arranged for less it would have been all right, 
but we did not, so stick to your word. It was the American 
sailors who were really hiding him. I did not know about it until 
Icame on board and discovered it. Then things switched around 
and I was supposed to pay the 500 Dollars to the English sailor 
and let him pay me. I remember looking at the money and saw 


It may also represent resistance to further analysis by wishing the analyst 
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Rossiter printed on it in the same letters as bills are printed, 
Then I looked more closely and instead of United States Treas. 
ury, they had London, S.W.1 on them. I said: this money ig no 
American, it comes from England and it has Rossiter printed op 
it. Then I realised that all the money, 100 and 20 Dollar bij; 
had Rossiter written on them. I did not want to give back those 
bills, but not wanting to admit this, I said to him: they must be 
forgeries.” 

The same night I had the following dream: 

“An inspector came from Ellis Island and said a complaint 
has been lodged against me for issuing counterfeit coins. This 
was the second such report against me, and it made me mos 
indignant. In the course of conversation the inspector came over 
to my side and asked me if I had any statues. I said I had one 
which I got from Lord Rothermere or which was Lord Rother- 
mere, but when I led him into the room there were a good many 
on the mantelpiece. Then I took the inspector over to the Navy 
Yard and introduced him to a man who took him over. I failed 
to remember the inspector’s name and slurred it over, saying 
that the Inspector would like to be shown over the place. The 
man willingly complied and I left. On waking I had a slight 
regret that I did not follow him.” 

My own dream was written down in the morning. I had no 
reason naturally to suspect it had anything to do with any of my 
patients; only after I took down her own dream in shorthand did 
I discover how much her dream was interlinked with mine. 

Patient’s father is a naval commander and she herself is a 
sculptor. She is fond of sailors and ships, particularly of the 
British. Rossiter is both British and American. She was in love 
with him, but her love was not requited. She would have pre- 
ferred him completely British but not at the present because 
he would have had to go to war. By hiding on the boat, the sailor 
was protected against the danger of war, but as the ship’s com 
mander was father and his men were on the deck, Rossiter was 
also hiding behind him, indicating that the love which she bore 
him was due to father identification. In that sense, the love was 
false, hence the money — symbol of the libido, each note bear- 
ing Rossiter’s name — is forgery. It was also a hidden love, a 
Rossiter was unaware of patient’s passion. With the usual lover’ 
exaggeration she looked up to him in a kind of awe and con 
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sidered him a deity descended unto the earth. In $.W.1, London 
there lived an elderly man on Palace Court to whom patient was 
very much attached because “he saw something in me which I 
was not and which I felt I ought to be.” So S.W.1 reveals that 
in her love for Rossiter patient was looking for the completion 
of her personality in the direction of the ideal. As the ideal is 
linked to an old man one may infer that behind him father as 
the first ideal is concealed. 

As I explained that an identification tie has been forged 
between this man, father and Rossiter, patient gave evidence of 
sharp wits saying: “The money was forged. When you say a tie 
is forged you mean iron which, according to my horoscope, is 
my element and 5 is my number.” This invites analysis of the 
sum of 500 Dollars. Patient said she needed that much to last 
her through her analysis and there was a 500 Dollar bingo in a 
movie where she went the day before the dream. She explained 
why she was hard on the sailor: because she is very scrupulous 
about keeping her word and finishes what she once starts. When 
the dream changes and it is she who has to pay the money to 
the sailor, the latter becomes the analyst (who, too, came from 
England) and is a new father substitute. By paying me she 
would transfer her libido from Rossiter to me, but the dream 
does not go quite so far. She is taking the money from the sailor 
and wants to keep it for herself. She has not yet made a trans- 
ference to me, but is on the borderline of doing so. 

The dream also shows a good deal of foetal symbolism. As a 
small child, patient believed that babies were born through 
mother’s navel. The naval vessel thus, on a deeper level, is 
mother’s body, and the sailor is the foetus. As, however, sailors 
belong to the male sex and the boat is father’s boat, the hidden 
emotional peril from which she wants to save herself by buying 
her freedom is probably the problem of bi-sexuality. The sailor 
is father’s man; if she had ever wanted to be father’s boy (and 
she did) , in the dream the wish is realised by a recreation of 
the foetal situation. 

Let us now see how many of these problems are reflected in 
my dream. 

_ Some time before another patient of mine used Ellis Island 
In her dream as a symbol for the foetal island. The sailor in this 
patient's dream is a stowaway and Ellis Island inspectors are 
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more interested in people’s immigration status than in their 
financial circumstances. My inspector is apparently after patient, 
stowaway, and the linking of the two is accomplished to perfe. 
tion when the inspector accuses me of issuing counterfeit coins 
It is patient’s stowaway who circulated forged money, hence my 
indignation is justified. As the inspector speaks of the second 
such report against me, my dream also refers to patient's second 
false father identification: to Rossiter substituting for the elderly 
man in Palace Court. Just as Rossiter was a father symbol to 
patient, so was Lord Rothermere to me. I was on his personal 
staff in England, and I do possess a small bust of him and several] 
statues which he gave me. I always referred to him as Lord R, 
Note that Rossiter has the same initial and that Rossiter was 
God descended unto earth in patient’s infantile fantasy. In my 
mind the memory of a similar association is preserved. My 
daughter was 5 years old when I went to live in London. On 
hearing Lord Rothermere’s name she thought he was some kind 
of a God and asked me: “do you pray to him, Daddy?” The in. 
spector coming over to my side seems to allude to my own 
associations, and as patient is a sculptor, the cross reference 
stands out rather well. I frequently find that “mantelpiece” isa 
phononym for “mental peace.” As the inspector is taken by me 
to the Navy Yard and left there, I am obviously concerned with 
patient’s mental peace and not with the mantelpiece of my 
apartment. Navy Yard and naval vessel are close approximations. 
Curiously, my own association with Navy Yard brings forth the 
number 5 again, as it suggests to me Capt. Fyfe (five) , a finger. 
print expert in the Boston Navy Yard. In case of forgery a 
fingerprint expert is likely to be consulted, and it is on a naval 
vessel that the forged money is issued in patient’s dream. 

Many years ago I had an unusually vivid dream in which I was 
hiding as a stowaway in the belly of a boat from a pursuing 
aeroplane. This was a foetal fantasy not too dissimilar from 
patient’s own. Because of the deep impression which this dream 
had left on my mind, I was perhaps well disposed to respond to 
a similar telepathic stimulation by patient’s unconscious mind. 
Ellis Island is still the foetal island to me, but my personal con- 
cern is now very slight. Hence the siding of the inspector with 
me and my farewell to him in the Navy Yard. 

It is interesting to note that patient’s dream can well bk 
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analysed without mine, but my own is unsolvable without the 
knowledge of hers. So I draw the inference that it was she who 
induced my dream and not myself inducing hers. 

Case 12. I spent a week end with Mr. and Mrs. John E. in the 
country. Mrs. John E. was about to become my patient. She 
had two analytical sesstons which revealed an exceptionally 
strong fixation on her father, an equally strong hatred and fear 
of her mother, and a general emotional infantilism which was 
slowly changing her into a frigid woman. I felt very tired in the 
evening and wanting to retire early I suggested that the rest of 
the household, including my wife, should stay up, concentrate 
on an agreed dream and try to send it to me. (As I found out 
later, they agreed on a sketch showing a snake moving towards 
an apple and a woman, the company being all around. They 
also wrote down: “censoring a letter” and “coffee pot’’) . 

My dreams show no sign of these symbols, but I discovered a 
strong correspondence between them and the dreams of Mrs. 
John E. This was my dream: 

“I was back in High School and arrived again late, the class 
being in course. As I took my seat, the teacher called me out and 
said I was late the fifth time. He implied this would have serious 
consequences and made me feel I might be expelled. I had to 
make a mark on paper, something like this: 4, but the main 
item was the number 5 and, to my agreeable surprise, the 4. I 
was only four times late, not five times. Also the principal of 
the school was now on the scene and expressed hopes for me. 
He said something to the effect that he really had no anxiety for 
me. Then the teacher showed me photographs of 6 by 10 or 8 
by 10 size. I remember two. I suggested I could help developing 
them. I had in mind my darkroom experience at the Interna- 
tional Institute for Psychical Research, though at the same time 
I felt that this experience may not be as qualifying as it should. 
The teacher was pleased and said he would call on my services 
as soon as a photographic dark room was established. 

“A girl from another planet. If she said yes, she would stick 
to it. It occurred to me, this means surrender. Indeed, I was 
about to make love to her. She was very passionate and lay cross- 
wise on her bed undressed. I was going to kiss her and fondle 
her when I woke up. Vaguely I remembered something about 
tuling. It was as if one first ruled in a country, then on a whole 
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continent, then on the globe and finally on another planet, | 
think I was the person. 

“A fantasy of being pushed in the water by two people, by 
instead I was pushing them in. I thought the two boys were John 
and his brother. The idea of a body being tied in a sack aly 
figured vaguely.” 

Mrs. John E. told me of her dream over breakfast. She was 
on a huge raft which was being towed by an excursion bog, 
Many people were on the raft. Suddenly, it split into two an 
she fell in the water. She found she could swim very well and 
headed towards the other half of the raft. She was very pleased 
with her ability to swim. Then she dreamed of marking num. 
bers in a school examination. She had to have 75 points to pass. 
She was afraid she would not. She was about 9 years old in the 
dream. Then she found she had totalled 70; finally the figures 
of 5 and 4 came, adding up to 79, and to her delight she found 
she had passed well. — She also had a third dream to which she 
confessed rather reluctantly. It was an erotic dream. I was mak. 
ing love to her. 

Comparison of these dreams yields a number of astonishing 
agreements. 

In her first dream she falls in the water as the raft splits. | am 
in a similar danger; her husband and brother-in-law try to push 
me in or throw me in in a sack. With the knowledge which! 
already had of patient’s past I felt justified in assuming that the 
raft dream referred to a split in her personality at an early age 
in relationship to mother.* The boat is a mother symbol, the 
boat of life. The raft was being towed as a child is towed by the 
parents. The number of people on the raft stood for its very 
opposite: secrecy. Her unconscious mind built up a dramatic 
picture of the violence with which she was torn apart from 
mother. On the deepest level, this tearing apart is her birth. 
The excursion boat was a river boat. She lived on the river. 
The word excursion means a dynamic movement outward. The 
river itself may point to birth. Doris Webster in an essay on 
“The Signs of the Zodiac” in the December 1940 issue of Tut 


3One of patient's duties as a child was to prepare father’s slippers. After 4 
stepmother drove her out of her father’s house the only job in which she found 
herself happy was selling slippers in a department store. Once when they trait 
ferred her into another department she tried to throw herself out of the window. 
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AmericAN IMaGo says: “Fluvius, the River God, sometimes 
called the Waterman, is placed between the legs. Besides the 
obvious physical explanation there is the further possibility 
that the legs suggest the river banks.” Hence the raft splitting 
refers to birth in which connection the number 9 would 
obviously stand for the time of gestation. Swimming vigorously 
after the raft, and being able to do so, shows patient's determina- 
tion to achieve integration. In other words, she has entered on 
the analytical path. 

The dream makes no mention of the cause of the split on a 
higher level of development. But I knew it existed and was 
caused by a transference of patient’s infantile love emotions 
from mother to father, thereby making mother into a rival of 
her emotional aspirations. The strong rival may kill the small, 
helpless child. Patient did have nightmares in which her sister 
(a mother substitute) was chasing her with a knife. The raft 
dream, for the first time, held out hope of redemption. I also 
discovered that patient’s husband was, for her unconscious mind, 
a perfect father substitute. Thus I feel justified in assuming that 
my water fantasy supplies the element missing from her dream: 
the fear of being drowned by mother because of her father 
fixation. The two E. boys who try to drown me stand, so far as 
her dream is concerned, for the two men in her life, father and 
husband, and when I reverse the roles and push them in instead, 
I become her savior. I am re-emphasising redemption already 
foreshadowed by her ability to swim. The sack very possibly is 
a play on “sex,” and the body in its represents the helpless 
emotional tie-up in patient’s psychic life, with a remote refer- 
ence to the foetal state. 

This interpretation is supported by the analysis of the rest 
of the dream correspondences. 

Iam in High School and have to make a mark (which con- 
sists of four intersecting lines) on paper. She is also making 
marks, of a different kind and not of the type used in elementary 
school examinations in which the age of 9 seems to show her. As 
at the end she passes, the reference is to integration again. She 
is passing into a higher school which is the analytical one, my 
High School. The danger of being expelled in which I find my- 
self parallels her anxiety of failing. I find relief from the fear by 
the assurance of the principal, a higher authority, and by the 
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discovery that I was not late too many times. Patient finds it j 
not too late for her to pass from infantilism into a higher state 
The 5 and 4 in my dream add up to 9, her age in her dream, ang 
correspond remarkably with the missing points that enable her 
to pass well. The probability is that all these numbers indicate 
years in patient life that were highly charged with emotion. The 
basic number in 70 is 7, a number of integration (seven days of 
creation) . Five and four, by their total, may refer to birth (nine 
months) , and the two pictures which I undertake to develop 
and which correspond in size, probably stand for the parallelism 
between her dreams and mine. The thought of my dark room 
experience at the International Institute for Psychical Re. 
search symbolically describes dream exploration to perfection, 

According to Freud there is a hidden erotic content behind 
all examination dreams; the dreamer is afraid that he will not 
be able to pass a sexual test. If such examination dreams refer 
to early childhood, the anxiety is well founded as a child is 
biologically unable to rise to the sexual requirements of adult 
life. The mark which I made in the dream represents two 
parallel crosses (++) combined. If a cross is an intercourse 
symbol, the combination of the two could well represent 
patient’s incestuous identification of husband and father which 
was gradually transforming her into a frigid woman. The pur 
pose of drawing me into this web of father identification is to 
objectify them in my person and thus enable her to face it. 

In view of the fact that the raft dream and the numerical 
correspondences totaling in the number 9 bring in the problem 
of separation from mother’s body (birth), it is possible to go 
even deeper and query whether the erotic content behind 
examination dreams does not reach back to the ordeal of birth 
which we cannot help genitalising. The dark room of which! 
am speaking and the threat of being expelled from school would 
then refer to womb and birth, and the developing would appear 
as an undertaking on the part of my unconscious mind to clarify 
the double traumata of birth and incest. 

There is no reference to the teacher in patient’s dream, but 
his presence is implied in the examination. Here my dream 
again supplements hers; not only does it show the presence of 
the teacher, but also reveals anxiety, and wrong judgment o 
the part of this authority. The attitude of the principal is it 
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strong contrast with that of the original teacher. It is kind and 
encouraging. As the original teacher is always a father symbol, 
and the analyst is a substitute and better father, it seems that 

tient induced in me a dream in which my schoolboy self 
stands for herself as a child and the principal for myself as her 
analyst. In other words, the dream shows an acceptance of the 
analytical process and the beginning of transference. The begin- 
ning only because the photographic darkroom is not yet estab- 
lished and patient still has some doubts as to my abilities to 
deal with her case. 

The erotic dream shows the extent to which she had pro- 
gressed in identifying me with her father. In the girl from 
another planet I represent patient as a strange woman, there- 
fore not a love object in the ordinary sense. There is a distance 
(interplanetary) between us, similar to that which existed be- 
tween father and herself. Her father was a God in Heaven. Now 
she is the Girl in Heaven and I am the Ruler of the Universe 
from the Earth. Thus something from heaven (fantasy) is 
brought down to earth. Her passion is the infantile passion, and 
her promise of surrender is her willingness to submit to me in 
the analytical sense and so bare (position of nudity) her secret 
passion. The meaning of this is completely lost to me in the 
dream, hence I am prevented from taking advantage of the 
situation by being waked up at a critical moment. This sudden 
awakening is part of the dream work. It is as if my dream mind, 
or hers for all I know, were telling me: wake up, you are an 
analyst, not a lover; you are used as a dummy for your patient’s 
father, so don’t be a fool, point this out to her. 

Case 13. If the unconscious mind is capable at all of receiving 
telepathic impact from another mind, we cannot exclude the 
theoretical possibility that in the jumble of voices which well 
up from the unconscious mind of psychotic patients some might 
originate from another person. This is treading on very delicate 
ground. It takes a good deal of temerity to suggest that the de- 
lusions of the paranoid in blaming others for his feelings are not 
necessarily always unfounded and that some of his delusions 
may arise from the chaotic emergence into their conscious mind 
of uncomprehended telepathic impressions. Yet this is precisely 
what the case of telepathy d trois which I wish to place on record 
here suggests. It resulted in so strong paranoid reactions that 
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I preferred to keep patient in ignorance of the truth lest he used 
the case of an argument for the general validity of his auditory 
hallucinations on telepathic grounds. 

The patient in question had suffered from constant persecy. 
tory delusions for two years and from intermittent ones for the 
past twenty years. These delusions were unquestionably due tp 
repressed homosexual desires. The voices continually taunted 
him on being a “fairy” and he feared every man because he wa 
attracted to them. After the 58th analytical session he arrived 
with the following story: 

“Last night I caught myself as though leaving my body, | 
fought it and woke up. Something told me to drink wine and 
‘save myself.’ I became very peeved. I did not think it was me 
that was doing it. I made up my mind if that was the case | 
would go out and kill that person. I had a more restful sleep 
after that. I had the feeling again once or twice but as it ain't me 
I don’t want anybody to ‘work’ on me.” 

Patient had homicidal outbursts before this. He had spread 
his “aura” over a young boy in his neighborhood who, he 
thought, was spying on him. When I asked him what he meant 
by spreading his aura, he answered: “I imagined that I had an 
axe in my hand and brought it crashing down on his head.” This 
was the worst homicidal fantasy he had and since then he im- 
proved considerably. Young boys no more bothered him. As he 
had a very strong moral fibre I was confident he would never 
yield to homicidal desires and that his superego defenses were 
stronger than his unconscious intentions. 

I asked him to describe his sensations during the self-projec 
tion nightmare, for such I assumed it to be, and he stated: 

“It seemed I was crawling out of my body in spirit form like 
a ghost. The hands were the last. I was just about going when 
I woke up and, like in a dream, saw myself standing by the bed." 

“Like in a dream” suggests that he had a dream within a 
dream or a hypnopompic hallucination. I think his narrative 
bears internal evidence of the latter. The so-called occult “astral 
projection” experiences agree in one particular. The projectors 
see their body inert on the bed, in a state of coma, and them 
selves above it. The perceptive faculties are always within the 
astral form and not in the physical body. Patient’s case shows 
the reverse, so his experience does not fit into the occult clas 
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TELEPATHIC DREAMS 


One is always frightened by nightmares. The word is incompre- 
hensible without fear. His fear was justified inasmuch as he 
believed the truth of stories he read of people who were attacked 
in the body while they were away from it in a state of self- 
projection. As patient’s homosexual repression took the form 
of aggression fears by other men, the nightmare fitted in well 
with his paranoid delusions. I thought he used his body, as a 
symbol of his forbidden instinctual desires, to show how these 
repressed desires were driving him out of his mind. During the 
day, however, something happened which necessitated a review 
of this conclusion. 

I received a visit from Mr. A., a friend and well-known 
mystic. He asked me if anything happened to me during the 
night. He had tried to project himself astrally into my room and 
thought, in a semi-conscious state, that he had actually entered 
it. 1 knew he had not succeeded because the description of the 
position of the bed did not agree with his perception, but I was 
very interested because that night I dreamed about him. The 
dream seemed to have no bearing on astral projection. In it he 
was married to a girl who loved him dearly, but he was unhappy 
because he married against his real desires. I did not think much 
of the dream on awakening because I knew of his romantic 
entanglement with a beautiful girl and of his conflict regarding 
marrying her. There was, though, one odd feature to the dream. 
I pushed it out of my mind because I could not understand it: 
my paranoid patient was in some way involved in his marriage 
situation. 

After hearing of his astral projection experiment, I saw the 
dream in a new light. The dream situation was not parallel to 
reality. The presence of my paranoid patient injected into it a 
homosexual element. Did this element suggest that there was a 
homosexual motive behind my friend’s astral projection experi- 
ment? In that case his unhappiness over the impending marriage 
is comprehensible and the projection was an escape from fem- 
inine to masculine ties. I concluded this must have had a strong 
bearing on his attitude for I had given some analytical sessions 
to my friend and did bring to light a strong homosexual re- 
pression. 

Then I recalled my psychotic patient's astral projection dream 
and began to discern an odd three-cornered dream relationship. 
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NANDOR FODOR, 


I knew he had made a homosexual transference to me. It wa 
therefore likely that I would enter his dream life. The problen 
that here stared me in the eye was: did he impinge upon my 
dream life and glean more from my unconscious mind than the 
Censor permitted me to become aware of? In other words: dig 
he meet, through my unconscious mind, the projected homo. 
sexual desires of my friend A, and was it this that caused his 
paranoid outburst? 

It happens that my patient knew A. In fact, he was sent to me 
by A after he had gone to consult him in the first place over his 
presumed telepathic experiences. A recognised that his case wa 
psychotic and thought I could help him. After that A had one 
or two telephone calls from my patient, reporting on his prog 
ress, but no other contact. Patient, however, seemed to be bound 
to him, probably by homosexual desires. Four days before the 
projection nightmare patient woke from a dream hearing 
voice: “I have been trying to break through to you for a long 
time. I finally got you. This is A talking.” He also had a fantasy 
of an exchange of personality with A. The voices told him that 
he was A, and on one occasion, he displayed remarkable in. 
tuition regarding A’s relationship to me. 

It occurred to me now that the man whom he saw arising 
out of his body was not himself but A, and he only saw ita 
himself because it suited his dream work which, by this mecha- 
nism, could indicate the breaking of the ties of identification 
between himself and A. Indeed, the correctness of this inter- 
pretation seems to be borne out by the fact that the voices from 
then on showed less and less interest in A. What interests us 
mainly here is that, from the telepathic viewpoint, my friend’ 
astral projection experiment was uncommonly successful. I 
missed me more or less, for my own dream shows scanty india 
tion of the experiment, but it hit instead my patient in whom 
A had no interest whatever. It is important to emphasise that! 
had no notion A was about to try such an experiment. His 
thoughts did not reach my mind with sufficient intensity w 
produce the sensation of his presence in his astral body. But he 
did produce a dream which disclosed more about his uncor 
scious motives than he himself was aware of. And he did affect 
through me, the much more sensitive paranoid mind of my 


patient. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It was The case is a good illustration of telepathy d trois, and it also 
oblem sheds revealing light on the economy with which the uncon- 
mM my ious mind exploits every stimulus to suit its own purpose. If 
an the my interpretation of breaking up an identification with A is 
s di correct, the dream also strikingly illustrates the main point 
home which this study desires to stress: that the clue to a complete 


understanding of a dream sometimes lies in an event which we 
cannot know about through the patient's associations alone and 
that, in some instances, we may find the missing clue by analys- 
ing our own dreams in relationship to our patients. 


d one 
Editorial Comment 
the 
ing a “PerMIT me from here on to leave out the cautious formula, as 
long asserted, and to go on as if I believed in the objective reality of 
ntasy occult phenomena. But keep in mind that this is not the case 
that and that I have committed myself to no conviction, one way 
> ie or the other.”* These are the words by which Freud prefaces his 
detailed discussion of telepathic problems in his lecture on 
isin “Dream and Occultism.” He arrives at this statement of his own 
te unprejudiced and impartial attitude after enumerating and 
che elucidating the three main obstacles to the scientific investiga- 
sian tion of these problems — the intellectual, psychological, and his- 
- torical arguments. They are important enough to justify the 


lack of scientific interest in “‘occult” phenomena, as far as these 
are concerned with the existence of a spirit-world and its man- 
ifestations by way of mediumistic performances. Yet, the reality 


* of telepathy is not invalidated by the first and the third of these 
fica arguments. 

me The second, the psychological argument, emphasizes the fact 
al that the love of the miraculous, the wish that some mysterious 
His power might once in a while break the chain of ordinary causa- 
‘0 tion, is deeply rooted in our Unconscious. This tendency is in 
the opposition to the reality principle and a constant threat to its 
a full and pure expression which is science. Whenever we deal 
% with a phenomenon that fosters, directly or indirectly, our nar- 
my 


1 New Sequence of Introductory Lectures. (Neue Folge der Vorlesungen zur 
Finfuehrung in die Psychoanalyse. Gesamt-Ausgabe, Vol. XII, Pag. 186.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


cissistic propensity to believe in the omnipotence of though, 
we have every reason to be aware of this pitfall. Such skepticisn 
however, is not identical with intellectual cowardice which dog 
not dare to look a relevant fact in the face. 

Freud has also pointed out how difficult it is in the matter ¢ 
the so called ‘‘occult” phenomena to arrive at conditions whic) 
satisfy the demands of scientific control. These conditions ar 
much more favorable where telepathy is concerned. The beg 
condition, making for full objectivity, seems to be the investiga. 
tion of telepathic phenomena between two persons who are both 
in the process of being analyzed, by their respective analysy, 
This would reduce the risk of narcissistic self-deception to , 
minimum and give the opportunity for mutual control between 
the two analysts. As usual, these ideal conditions are hard to ge, 
Another ideal which is still harder to put into practice would 
be the publication of the associative material in full, withou 
omissions or abbreviations. We know that even with the inter. 
pretation of “ordinary” dreams without the telepathic com. 
plication, this can be done only in rare and exceptional cir 
cumstances. 

The author of our article, if he has not achieved the realiz. 
tion of the ideal, has succeeded in introducing us to his method 
of handling this thorny problem and in enabling us to forma 
correct opinion of its scientific value. He has approached the 
problem of telepathy from the side which Freud considered a 
the most promising and accessible one, namely the occurrence 
of telepathic influences in the situation of narcissistic regres: 
sion during sleep, and he has investigated their manifestations 
in the manifest content and latent material of dreams, by the 
use of the analytic technique. His article contains many im 
portant facts and interesting explanations which deserve the 
attention of every unprejudiced student of psychology. 

Finally, it wiil be worthwhile to remind ourselves what debt 
science owes to occultism and similar “isms.” Nothing, of cours, 
to their theories, but a great deal in the way of fact-finding 
many of these phenomena would have remained ignored or for- 
gotten, if occultistic bias had not insisted on their existence and 
kept alive the interest in them. In the end, science salvaged 
these facts from the dark and mysterious deep and turned them 
to good account. This was the way hypnotism won respectability 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
after it had been for a long time known as ‘“mesmerism,” but 
considered as unworthy of serious examination. Similarly, the 
interest in dreams survived as a superstition, as a matter for 
mystical or occult belief, till Freud’s masterpiece put it in the 
front rank of Psychology. Science has no stepchildren. 
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